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Take A 
Good Look 


You need to know more about a 
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credit customer than just what he 
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can tell you in an application. Even 
if you had the time to check each 
reference individually, you'd still 
want his whole background, with 
items from public records, newspaper 
clippings, and a summary of his 
other obligations. 


Speed is essential these days, but 
accuracy is important, too. Have 
both—and have a good look at your 
customer—with a Factbilt report 
from your credit bureau! 
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Reports anywhere through affiliated members of 


Associatep Crenit Koreas of America 


7000 Chippewa _ —— Retall Credit Association contributes this space monthly as St. Louis 19, Mo. 


Courtesy to its members of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America 





Unit operators at Gimbels report that the design of Cycle-Matic equipment promotes speed and accuracy 


in all filing and reference operations 


GHMBELS cn 


adopts Remington Rand CYCLE BILLIN G 


Gimbels decided which type of Cycle Billing they 
would install only after a month-long, comparative 
test of the svstems in actual use 

The new booklet we'd like to send vou tells how 
Remington Rand Cycle Billing met that test, and of 
the results obtained after a vear's dailv use. Credit 
Sales Manager Charles H. Dicken reports that the 
gains “exceeded the 28.1% savings in unit operator 
time revealed by the test.” 

The Remington Rand Cycle-Matic Desk as used 
at Gimbels is designed with 2 tiers of 4 drawers each 
housing a total of 4200 individual account record 
pockets. Visible margins make finding quick and 
easy for filing of media and for credit authorization 
Pockets provide ample space for holding the cuirent 
month’s sales checks, cash payment slips, and mer- 
chandise credits. 


Here’s vour chance to look behind the scenes in 


Gimbels’ huge credit department. See pictures, 


analyses, flow-charts ... the complete how and why 


of this efficient Cycle Billing operation. Send the 
coupon today for your free copy of the booklet 
describing Cvcle Billing at Gimbels 


Management Controls Library, Rm. 1295 Se ; 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 l sib] 


Gentlemen 


Yes, I would like to have a 
copy of X-1295 
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. « » Now Hear This — 
All Controllers and 
Credit Managers — 


Save Time, Money 
and Customers with 


RELLOGS 
Credit UNS SYSTEMS 


e For Cycle Billing 
e For Floor Auditing 


Kellogg Credit Authorizing 
Systems make it possible for 
your unit clerks to authorize 
charge sales. This will save you 
the cost of separate authorizing! 
Kellogg Credit Authorizing 
Systems, using perforators and 
with such features as Automat- 
ic Transfer Calls to the billing 
department, when trays are out 
of file, will save you time, trou- 
ble and money. You'll keep 
charge customers happy when 
you keep them from waiting. 


ial 
While for if omplete information 


how Kellogg Credit Authorizing 
Systems are operating to the profit 
of leading stores everywhere. Ad- 
dress Dept. 14-H. 


KELLOGG = 


SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
6650 South Cicero Avenue, Chicoge 38, Iilinois 
An Associate of International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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A Better Understanding 


Nathaniel Leverone 


Chairman of the Board 


Automatic Canteen Company of America 


Chicago, Illinois 
(An Address Given at the Annual Conference of the N.R.C.A 


OU ARE A typical American audience; peo 

ple who still have a sense of humor, who meet 
and laugh and talk over their problems together. 
You do not realize that today’s humor seems to be 
possessed only by Americans. On my last trip to 
Europe I never saw anybody smiling or heard 
anyone laughing. We seem to be the last ones to 
possess a sense of humor; this thing that has en 
abled businessmen to overcome obstacles and that 
which inspires one actually to see something funny 
even in disaster. Humor is the thing that enables 
the minister to preach a better sermon. It will 
cause a businessman to deal more fairly with his 
competitors and his employees. It makes a man 
a better father and a better citizen. Real humor 
that is spontaneous is almost unconscious. At the 
Union League Club in Chicago, the finest civic 
club in the United States, no one has laughed out 
loud for a long time. 

Yet humor enables people to understand their fellow 
human beings. The greatest thing in the world is to be 
able to understand one another. In these days when we 
see the world puzzled by many problems we do not know 
how to solve and then when we sit down and look at 
America we can certainly say that we are in a mess. So 
what do we do to solve these problems? First we say let 


us pass a law or sign a treaty or give money, yet in the 
history of humanity I do not know of any problem that 
has been solved by giving money to people, or by signing 
treaties or by passing laws. The only way you can solve 
problems is by understanding humanity and by under 
standing your fellow man because they are the ones that 
create the problems and unless you understand those that 
create problems you can never solve the problems. They 
are then solved by understanding them thoroughly and if 
you do pass a law you will have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the law. It is through education and understand 
ing that we are able to solve these things. 

When there is trouble in Asia, we say let us donate 
some money, pass a law or sign a treaty. We even do it 
at home. Two years ago during the wave of juvenile 
delinquency in Chicago, what did we do? Instead of try- 
ing to understand the children and finding out the reasons 
for these things, immediately a righteous city council 
passed a curfew law. Did it do any good? When Henry 
Wallace wanted to run for President on the Progressive 
ticket, the State of Illinois passed a law so he could not 
run because they felt that he was a Communist. And cer 
tainly I am no admirer of Henry Wallace. 

So here is this nation of ours, the greatest nation in the 


world, that faces all of these troubles. Here we have 
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within our own ranks, it would not be bad if the out 
siders said these things, but within this nation, we have 
leaders of the people that say we are not fit to govern 
ourselves. That is the old talk that you heard when 
Hitler was in power, when Mussolini was in power, or 
by the Spanish dictators or even by Peron. They all say 
that we are not fit to govern ourselves but we should 
have a planned economy by a super board that is never 
made up of great business leaders or great thinkers but 
rather by people who are out of jobs or people who have 
friends that are politically powerful. 

This is worth thinking about. It is going on in more 
nations than ours. When people have forced upon them 
government planning; people like us that have made the 
greatest progress of any people in the history of the 
world, it certainly was not because of our geographical 
situation. It was not because America was settled by 
super people and certainly it was not because we had any 
greater resources than any other nation. This nation was 
settled by plain ordinary people. They were not the 
educated people of Europe. They were not the wealthy 
people nor were they even the trained people. They were, 
in general, very good folks, but just plain people who 
wanted to leave those countries where the governments 
were set up so they had no opportunity. 

And yet we just wonder about our great progress 
Some people say, “Look at your natural resources.”” What 
are the natural resources of America? The resource of 
America is the type of government it has which inspires 
the people to go ahead and work for rewards. We do not 
have as many resources here in America as there are in 
Mexico just traveling in that country only 100 miles. We 
certainly do not have the resources of China. A professor 
recently went into the interior of China and he said that 
he had not seen anything like the natural wealth of that 
nation but they cannot take advantage of it because of the 
type of government they have. Look at the advantages 
of Russia in natural resources. But our natural resources 
are the ingenuity and the adaptability of the Americans 
due to their type of government. 


American People Have Ingenuity 


If you will recall, Florida was at one time called the 
land of sand, alligators, and warm sunshine. But there 
was ingenuity in the people who wanted power of some 
kind; they wanted prosperity and money and what did 
they do? They figured that if they could get water into 
that sand and perhaps some kind of fruits would 
grow there, they might do something with it. So they 
went to Italy and Spain and other countries that had 
similar climate and they transplanted oranges, lemons, 
and citrus fruit, which made Florida that great garden 
that it is today. American cattle could not be raised 





there. They died because ticks bored into their skin. But 
one brilliant individual went to India and saw that the 
humped back cattle that they had there lived under the 
same climatic conditions and seemed to survive, so today 
Florida is now classified as one of the greatest cattle states 
in the Union. Texas today has the greatest opportunity 
of any place in the entire world and again it is not be- 
cause of any natural resources. And it is not because of 
any superior people. 

But it is the ingenuity that has developed in the 
American way for the opportunity to gain. Texas brought 
in Brahman cattle also and they also brought in the finest 
types of oranges on the face of the earth. They have done 
all of those things as they did in New England. Just 
think of what New England had to offer when those 
pilgrims landed there. It would do all of us good to go 
to Plymouth Rock. I have been there many times. It is 
unfortunate that every American has not been there. It 
is a stone right by the sea with a rail around it. Not 
very impressive, is it? But you do not have to close your 
eyes, if you are a real American, to see what happened 
there at the end of December, 1620, on a bitter cold day 
in a snowstorm when a little sailing vessel came into a 
crude spot they called a harbor. There were sick people, 
tattered and torn and hungry. They got out of that 
vessel and the first thing they did was to kneel down in 
that snowstorm on the frozen ground and thank God. 
What do you suppose they were thanking God for? 

There was no Federal housing authority there to greet 
them; nothing but Indians hiding behind rocks and trees 
and they were not very friendly either. And yet these 
people thanked God for giving them a land where they 
might go as far as their efforts would allow them to go 
and where they might worship God as they chose. Those 
plain people had something. They were no super people, 
but fine, good people. They had a deep and abiding faith 
in Almighty God and in a willingness to work. If the 
people of America would go back to those two things, we 
would lead the world so far you would not even see us. 
That is what we need; those fundamental things that 
started there and made America great. So these pilgrims 
stayed there through that winter carving homes out 
of rocks and trees while at the same time they were being 
harassed by Indians. When springtime came, over half of 
their number had died and many others were seriously 
ill, but when the Mayflower set sail back to England, 
not one single person would return. 


American People Have Courage 

That was courage on the part of those Americans. So 
they stayed through the next year and the following 
summer they were able to raise a few vegetables. In 
the fall they gathered a few pumpkins and wild maize or 
Indian corn and then some friendly Indians gave them a 
few turkeys and they set aside this harvest day in late 
November on which they had a great feast and on which 
day they thanked God for the great blessings he had 
given them. However, today we are teaching our youth 
that America owes them a living; that they have to take 
care of them. America never owed anybody a living. All 
America owes you is the opportunity and there is always 
the opportunity for anyone of average intelligence who is 
willing to work or there was until we began to get 
this super planning by people who have been influenced 
by Europeans. These people believe in super planning 


after their own governments have all gone wrong and 
their people are on relief. For example, look at Great 
Britain. Isn't she pathetic? 

At one time she was the mistress of the seas. No one 
dared to insult a citizen of Great Britain anywhere on 
the face of the earth. They just did not dare. She pro- 
tected her people just as we did. This is the country that 
had the highest standard of living that any nation had 
ever attained until we finally passed them and today they 
are on relief. We have put them on relief. We support 
them and yet their economists tell us that we should have 
planned economy the way they do; protection from the 
cradle to the grave—and our children are being taught 
just that. They are told that they can guarantee them just 
as you are told that government can guarantee economic 
security. That is one of the most misleading statements 
that has ever been made. No government can guarantee 
anybody economic security. As long as we give Great 
Britain money they are able to do it, but who is going to 
give us money when we go broke? 

No government has ever, in the history of humanity, 
been able to guarantee economic security, yet these fields 
are as old as human life is. Why cannot we guarantee it? 
No government has ever created a penny’s worth of 
wealth. Wealth is created by people like you and me 
who work with our brains and with our hands and after 
we create it, a just government takes just enough of our 
money to be able to maintain the laws of the nation. But 
when you get planned economists in, then they take 
so much away from you that the incentive to work is 
gone. That is what they say. They do not want any 
incentive as we are all alike. Planned economy puts us 
all on the same basis. We have always been taught, and 
it is the thing that made America great, that the man 
with the intelligence and the willingness to work, the 
man with integrity, the man with character, could 
go just as far as his ability would carry him, and hence 
we have always given him his reward. That is all wrong 
now. The planned economists want no rewards as they 
say it is wrong. They want to do away with our patent 
system and they want to do away with copyright. 

Do you think we are going to have any more Edisons 
working way into the night to produce things? Do you 
think we are going to have writers work to produce things 
that cause men to think? Of course not. All people in 
the past have worked for a reward in America. Even the 
most unselfish work for a reward because the greatest 
reward that would come to the unselfish person who has 
really made a contribution to humanity and has said noth- 
ing about it and what a sweet reward that is. There is a 
reward for the man who works for money or works for 
power. A great actor once told me that he was willing to 
act for nothing just to hear the applause of the audience. 

The greatest leader the world has ever known, Jesus 
Christ, always preached reward, the greatest reward 
there is, everlasting life. There always was a reward for 
those who followed him, that they would have ever 
lasting life, and yet we have these super men that now 
say that there should not be such rewards. So here is a 
nation drifting about. It does not know which way it is 
going. We hear about protection from the cradle to the 
grave. Just what does this mean? It means government 
ownership of all the railroads, the utilities, the mines, the 
banks and everything else. It means regimentation of the 
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farmers and you have already seen it coming in under this 
nation where we are supposed to have the right to raise 
anything and sell anything at any time we want and to do 
anything we please. Now the farmer is told what he 
may plant, when he may plant, what he may sell it for, 
and then the things that would help support humanity 
would now be destroyed and wasted by a super planning 
group. 

I do not care if they are Republicans or Democrats. | 
am a citizen. I do not belong to any party and I hope 
you are like me and you place the welfare of the nation 
before any party. It is wrong for men, and I do not care 
what party they belong to, to destroy food in order to 
maintain prices, and who try to make slaves out of farm 
ers and businessmen by telling them what they have to do 
under a government that was based on freedom. It is 
about time for the real people of America to speak up 
and forget their little selfish interests and to get on 
the job and for once to place the welfare of the nation 
above their own and above any gang. So we see the 
farmer being regimented. We see industry being regi- 
mented. We are told there is no war, yet when we want 
something we are told that we cannot have it as it is be- 
ing used for war purposes. Who are those officials who 
talk with opposite sides of their mouth and have them 
both be true? 


? Let us have these men whom we put into 


public office be honest with us and we should demand it. 


Socialism and Communism Creeping In 


So we see this same Socialism and Communism creeping 
into our government; creeping into our schools because 
now the government says to our schools and to the 
privately endowed schools, “If you need money, we will 
give it to you and we will build buildings for you.” But 
what comes after that? It means government inter- 
ference into education. Federal landlords, isn’t that 
wonderful? As if private building contractors could not 
build these buildings and build them more efficiently? 
And in addition, they want socialized medicine. What a 
success that has been. In Great Britain you see people 
standing in line; bums, hobos and everything else. In 
order to get something free, stand in line. A person that 
really knows, told me about two cases of people dropping 
dead waiting in line for service while all of those bums 
were waiting so they could get something for nothing. 
Isa’t that wonderful ? 

And so, here is the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth, a nation that is only a little more than a century 
and a half old which has produced more goods, has done 
more good to alleviate human ills, has done more to help 
humanity and to make lives happier (not only in this coun 
try but over the world) than all the rest of the nations of 
the world put together during all their history, and yet 
some people say that we should change our government ; 
that we do not know how to govern ourselves. If it 
would not be so tragic, it would be funny. The business- 
men of this nation, generally speaking, are men of in 
tegrity. Then look at the men we have placed in office. 
It does not matter what party they helong to. There are 
many fine ones among them but look today, you cannot 
pick up a newspaper at any time but what there are 
definite charges of dishonesty and collusion in virtually 
every department of the government. That to me is not 
the serious part of it. 
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The serious thing is the lack of indignation on the part 
of the decent people of the nation. They ought to be 
aroused. They ought to be ready to do something and 
unless the church people, the women of the nation, the 
finer types of business groups Associations ot Commerce, 
your group, Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, etc.; unless 
they are aroused, unless a wave of _ righteousness 
sweeps over the nation, you will find that this is the last 
chance you will have to maintain the most precious thing 
that God has ever given humanity; human liberty. And 
so all these things are told us. We are being told that we 
are protecting our liberties right now and yet more and 
more nations go under the control of the Communists 
each year. How are we protecting them? We are wast- 
ing our money. I think we can still go back to the Bible 
with charity beginning at home. 

We once had a neighbor who was so sympathetic that 
he never saved a penny. He was always rescuing someone 
else and his children wore patched pants while two of 
them ended up in jail. And so when we reach the stage 
where we can plan for the entire world and fail to plan 
at home and put our own people under restrictions; to 
reach a stage where some single individual can take over 
private property, it is about time for us to begin to think 
and do not let anyone tell you that the Republicans or the 
Democrats or anyone else are back of that. The peo- 
ple who really have the best interests of this nation at 
heart are the people who concern themselves with politics. 
And I hear people say, “What is the use? What 
can you do about it? There is nothing you can do about 
it. Those well-organized groups dominate everything.” 
That is one of the most stupid statements I have ever 
heard. That is why “Americans Will Vote” organiza- 
tion was put together. This is a group of people who 
were not asked about their political background but who 
had a background of having served the citizens of the 
nation unselfishly and we wanted to see what was wrong 
and it was easy enough to see it. 

The so-called decent people do not vote. All they do is 
complain. They sit around the University Club, the 
Union League Club, and probably you do yourself, and 
denounce the administration and you do not do anything 
about it. You-do not vote. I can remember criticizing 
Mayor Kelly of Chicago for catering to one of those 
large foreign groups at a meeting of several thousand 
people. I said when I was introducing him at a great 
civic rally that I resented his catering to them. After 
the meeting he said I was unfair to him because he had 
heard me talk at the Union League Club when I had 
challenged them to tell me how many voted. Actually 
only about 5 per cent of them voted or had served on 
juries. ‘The Mayor asked me if I would cater to the 
Union League Club, University Club or groups of this 
nature. This group of 800,000 the Mayor referred to 
were registered and voted but actually some of them voted 
four or five times. 

At a recent election in Chicago, I was the only one who 
voted during the first 45 minutes in the morning and then 
I walked west about eight blocks in the heart of the 
slums and there was a polling booth and I am certain 
there were at least 300 in line and there were limousines 
with chauffeurs bringing fellows that looked like bums 
there to vote and there were two ambulances that also 
brought people to vote. Now, I do not have any quarrel 





with those people. That is their right to vote even if 
they are on relief but we, who have a bread stake in the 
nation, are not interested. Look at the last election. 
This was a disgrace to America. The President of the 
United States was stumping the nation. First he told 
what he had done for the union men, then what he had 
done for the farmers, then he told how the Swedes were 
the backbone of the nation, so every minority group of 
this nation was the backbone of the nation but never once 
did I hear him, in any speech, speak of the American 
citizen. It is about time for the leaders of these foreign 
groups to rise up and say, “We are Americans. We do 
not want you to talk to us as if we are foreigners. We 
are Americans. We want issues discussed.” 

At a time when the greatest «issues this country ever 
faced were there, they were being ignored by Mr. Dewey 
in his last campaign who came out for National unity. If 
he would have come out for good health and fine weather 
he would have had everything. It does not seem possible 
that you and I and the rest of us take this sort of thing 
lying down. It is bad in both parties. We do not have 
good leadership—or so little of it. This reminds me of 
the leadership a senator had in mind, years ago in Chicago. 
He had taken a fancy to me and said to me one day, 
“Young man, why don’t you go into politics? You could 
go a long distance.” I said, “I am not interested in 
politics in a partisan way. I am following out the ideas 
my father gave me that no matter where I lived I made 
my living from that area and tried to make life a little 
better.” He said, “Wouldn’t you like to become United 
States senator one of these days?” I replied, “How could 
that happen as I am hardly known in Chicago; I am not 
a man of tremendous wealth and I do not see that I am 
particularly brilliant?” He said, “You do not have to 
be well known. With our backing, we could build up a 
cockroach to make him a great man, You will not need 
any money. The party will back you, and as far as intel- 
ligence is concerned, all you need to do is to visit the 
Senate some day when they are having a debate and you 
will know that you do not have to have any brains. Any 
man that knows how can become President of the United 
States. You can become a senator much more easily, or 
an alderman, a representative or anything else.” I asked 
him to let me know how it was done and he replied, 
“People do not have any perception. All you have to do 
is to watch how the people are going; run like the very 
devil and get in front of them and tell them you are 
leading.” 

This is a perfect political formula. This is what 
created Hitler and Mussolini. Hitler knew that the 
German people looked with envy, after the first World 
War, at the people across their borders that were pros- 
perous and happy and they were not and they wished they 
could have what they had. They knew they had no right 
to those things. Hitler saw the way they were going and 
he got in front of them and told them he would give them 
those things and you know what he did to the world. 
Mussolini did the same thing and you do not have to look 
across the water to see that thing having been done. To- 
day there are very few men who run for public office who 
do not promise something to this racial group or that 
religious group or organization of some kind; telling them 
what they will give them. They even tell them that if 
elected, the people will not have to work for a living and 
they have nearly done that. They put that one over. 


And you wonder why youngsters are discouraged. Peo- 
ple say they are radical, cynical and dissipated. I am 
getting pretty impatient with men that criticize our 
government and these children. I know something about 
children, as I have been head of the Chicago Youth 
League for about 15 years. We have reclaimed thousands 
of children throughout each year and give them 30 to 40 
full college scholarships during Youth Week, 98 various 
medals and other honors. We ought to know something 
about them. I find they are more alert and self-reliant, 
more intelligent, better fed, better housed, and better 
clothed than our generation was, and in addition they are 
busy. They really are. They want to know what these 
things are all about. I had a committee of these young- 
sters come to me after our last meeting. They wanted to 
know what I meant when, in my talk, I referred to free- 
dom. One boy said, “I believe you said that freedom was 
the greatest gift that God ever made to mankind and 
that more sacrifices were made for freedom than any other 
causes in the history of humanity.”’ I told him that is 
exactly what I said. He continued, “That is the way 
my dad used to talk. He fought in the first World War. 
My brother was killed in the second one and it looks as 
if I am going to be in the third one. And my dad said 
that in each one of those wars, instead of bringing us 
added liberty or protection for this freedom that you 
talk about, we are gradually losing it and we don’t seem 
to care.” 

So, you see our sons coming back in flag-draped 
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back; some will sleep that eternal sleep in those moun- 
tains behind ancient Rome; others will lie in the sun- 
baked deserts of Northern Africa and some sleep in those 
pine-covered isles of the Pacific, or near by on those 
poppy-covered mounds along the Rhine. Thousands and 
thousands of our sons lie there. What for? To preserve 
human liberty—and look what has happened. Already 
there are restrictions on our own liberty. In Europe 
they are nearly all Socialistic or Communistic. In the 
Balkans they are dominated by Russia. In the Far East 
they are dominated by Russia and we do not have the 
courage to insist that these little nations release our own 
citizens who have been arrested and tortured. This is a 
nation that once stood out so that no one dared to touch 
any one of us nor did anyone dare to touch a British 
citizen. During an incident that happened when I was 
a boy, the United States sent its entire fleet to blow a city 
out of the water unless there was an apology and repara 
tions forthcoming at once. 

Now in Czechoslovakia you are not allowed to preach a 
sermon unless it is handed to you by the government. One 
of my preacher friends dared to get up and preach a ser- 
mon one day and the next day he was thrown in jail and 
told he was going to be executed. He could not get in 
touch with the State Department and no one was inter- 
ested but he escaped. This should please some church 
people who are not willing to support the churches, be- 
cause in all of these countries dominated by the Com 
munists, you must preach sermons given you by the 
government and no one is allowed to contribute anything 
as there is no contribution box. The government pays for 
the churches. The people do not have to contribute any 
thing. But what you get is what you get in the news- 
papers. It is propaganda and only propaganda. So, it is 
about time for us to think of these things, to think of 
what we can do and to think what happened in that 
general election I referred to. It is a pathetic thing of 
men at the time of America’s greatest crisis not talking 
about any of the vital issues. 

How many people voted? Did you check that? 
“Americans Will Vote” figured out that approximately 
82 million people in the United States were eligible to 
vote. Do you know how many voted? Only 42 million 
at a time of crisis and yet only 336,000 would have 
changed the election and 40 million did not vote. Who 
are those that voted? Did you ever think of that? Every- 
body on the government payroll votes, of course. There 
are over two million of them. Jim Farley said once that 
every man on the government payroll can control 15 
votes. Suppose he controls only about five votes? Then 
there are about seven or eight million on relief. If you 
were on relief would you not vote for the administration 
and not care if it was Republican, Democrat, or Social- 
istic? And your relatives would do the same as they 
would not want to support you. Every member of those 
big machines will vote like I told you I saw in Chicago. 

You will see that thing in every big city, whether the 
Republicans are in power or the Democrats are in power. 
Go over on Lake Shore Drive or on Fifth Avenue and 
you do not see them vote. And so when you add up all 
those people on the payroll of the government, and add all 
those on the city, state and county payroll, you will won- 
der how many good citizens could have been included in 
that 42 million that voted. It looks as though those 
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40 million that did not vote wese not the ignorant peo- 
ple of the nation. They were the good people, the church 
people, the men and women that mean something and 
work hard and have a stake in the nation. Isn’t it dis- 
graceful that we sit back and say, “What is the use of 
voting today. It is raining and we cannot win anyway.” 
And yet, the decent people of this nation can take over 
any time they want. They can take over every village and 
city and state in the nation. It does not matter whether 
they are Democrats or Republicans. The thing is that 
decent people, people in public office, even the most remote 
dishonest official listens to the voice of the people. The 
Supreme Court is influenced in its decisions by what 
the people want, if the people let them know, so con- 
sequently it is the members of the gangs that are the 
ones that speak the loudest. 


I remember when we had prohibition, an old ex- 
drunkard ran for election on the Prohibition ticket. He 
was elected and what a fighter he was for prohibition. 
There was only one reason and that was that he was 
reflecting the will of the people and the will of the people 
will dominate any Supreme Court; they will dominate 
Congress, dominate the government and anything else 
because officials listen to the voice of the people. The 
voice of the people is the voice of God and if the people 
do not speak, the sninority groups do speak. If we lose 
and if we become Com nunistic, we can never go back. It 
cannot be done. It is like J. P. Morgan testifying in 
connection with the trust: it is like trying to unscramble 
an omelet; just like the decent people of Great Britain 
today would like to go back but they cannot do it. They 
cannot place the railroads and mines back into the hands 
of those who once owned them. It cannot be done. So, 
if we lose this most precious thing that God has given 
us, it will be because of the neglect of people like you 
and me: because we have not talked about this thing 
everywhere, because we have not worked; because we 
have not influenced people: and last of all and the most 
important is because we have not voted. 


And so as citizens we have a great duty to perform. 
Service to fellow human beings is the greatest thing in 
the world and is the greatest religion. It offers the 
greatest reward and satisfaction. I think I could express 
everything I am trying to say to you in the motto of an 
old Quaker who believed in just that. This man lived in 
Benjamin Franklin’s day. I can remember when I was 
going away to Dartmouth College and my mother called 
me in and it is as vivid in my mind as if it would have 
happened today. She said, “Son, this is the first time you 
have been away from home and there is nothing we can 
do about it. We want you to be a good citizen. We have 
been good citizens as our people have been before us. So 
last night dad and I sat up most of the night thinking of 
the advice we were going to give you and we finally con- 
cluded we were not going to give you any advice but we 
will give you the motto of an old Quaker. It is in a 
little package and when you get to college I wish you 
would unwrap it and put it on your desk and look at it 
once in a while. I do not think that you or any decent 
man would need anything else. It has everything.” The 
motto is, “I expect to pass through this world but once. 
If there is any kindness I may show or any good thing I 
may do for my fellow man, let me not defer or neglect 
it for I shall not pass this way again.” wee 
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Your Credit Bureau 


Can Help You With Collections 


HUGH M. MARTIN, Credit Manager, The Addis Company, Syracuse, New York 


ANY TIMES you have heard the saying “an ac- 
count well opened is half collected.” We, as 
credit executives, are responsible to our individual com- 
panies and to the country as a whole for the manner in 
which we extend or refuse credit. Money is a medium 
of exchange, but the world today uses credit as a medium 
more than ready cash. When an application for a charge 
account is received, we attempt to clear information which 
will serve as a basis for extension of future credit. We as 
credit granters do not extend credit of our company, but 
we extend an individual's own credit. Remember, the 
customer who chooses to open a charge account with our 
company is doing us a favor. At the time of interview it 
is usually the only time the majority of customers have 
direct contact with an executive of the company. There- 
fore, the customer reaction and impression received at the 
time of interview reflects the entire attitude of the man- 
agement of your company. You should make the inter- 
view as friendly as possible and try to cement friendly 
relations with the customer. Since most business con- 
cerns clear their credit information through their local 
Credit Bureau, it is only common sense to again refer to 
the credit bureau when we are faced with the problem of 
collecting a past-due account. 

In the merchandising world it is a known fact that a 
large stock in any department is usually a poor stock, and 
a small stock is not necessarily a good stock. So it is with 
accounts receivable. If the credit manager finds he is 
turning over a larger percentage of accounts for collection 
than a good record would indicate, it proves that either 
his administrative ability is poor or the people in his de- 
partment are either lax or do not understand their duties. 
On the other hand if the credit manager finds there are 
few accounts turned over for collection in comparison 
with the number of accounts open on the books, either he 
is too strict with the accounts and refuses some of the 
border-line cases, or he holds the accounts so long that 
when they are eventually entered for collection, the 
chances for recovery are slight. 

The credit manager who sits back and looks at his col- 
lection percentages, the number of new accounts opened 
monthly, and at the end of the year compares his charge- 
off percentage with that of other stores and says to him- 
self “That is not bad; I am average,” should study the 
word average and see what it means. “Average is the best 
of the poorest, but also the poorest of the best.” There- 
fore, no credit executive should be content with doing 
just an average job. He must strive to open more a 
counts, do more direct sales promotion through the credit 
department, act to increase his collection percentages with 
out sacrificing business, and of course strive to keep the 
accounts already on the books active, and obtain new 
business with a minimum of losses. To be above average 
he must be versatile in his thinking, show leniency where 
conditions warrant it, and be firm where carelessness de- 
velops, not only in dealing with his customers but also 
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with the persorinel of the department. He must know 
when and how much pressure to apply on an account 
when trying to collect it. A credit manager reacts like 
the brake pedal on a car. He must know just when and 
how to apply the pressure to get best results. 

Perhaps if you stop and consider why a customer has 
not paid her bill, you will find in many cases it is the 
fault of the credit executive and his department. There 
are very few dishonest people in the world today and 
many of the past-due accounts are victims of circumstances 
through no fault of their own. Mlany a customer is 
overextended through carelessness of the credit depart- 
ment, and when he cannot pay, sometimes consideration 
in the credit executive is lacking. This results in releas- 
ing the account either to your credit bureau for collection 
or to an attorney. Perhaps if a little more consideration 
is shown the delinquent customer or a little more judg- 
ment used when authorizing charges, some of the ruined 
credit reputations could be salvaged, and some of the 
discarded customers could be saved. This, of course, 
would also eliminate loss of business. 

The collection department. in your credit bureau is 
there because you as a credit executive need them. How 
often have you had an outside organization come to your 
office and tell you “The Credit Bureau is all right when 
it comes to compiling information as a basis for extension 
of future credit, but they are completely out of line when 
it comes to collecting accounts.” Any person who makes 
that remark to you is walking around without his think- 
ing cap. The collection department in the credit bureau 
is actually an extension of your own department, and 
should be considered as a part of your business. There- 
fore, if the collection department of the credit bureau is 
not doing the job they should do, the credit managers 
should investigate and find out why. It is our job to see 
that the collection department of the credit bureau func- 
tions as efficiently as if they were working right in your 
own office. 


Placing an Account For Collection 


Consider what procedure is necessary when you place 
an account for collection. You must furnish the name and 
address of the customer, occupation, amount owing, date 
of purchase, date of last payment and the collection pro- 
cedure that has been done on the account. When this 
information is given to an outside agency there is no way 
that agency would know whether or not someone else has 
an account against that individual for collection. There 
may be a judgment in process. There may be a garnishee 
in process. A customer may have moved. He may have 
changed jobs. He may have separated from his wife and 
children. He may be on the verge of bankruptcy. Any 
number of things can happen. The outside agency must 
of course first locate the debtor, attempt to find out whom 
he owes and how much he owes, if there are any judg- 
ments in process, etc. This takes time. In the meantime 





you could lose that account. Also your outside collection 
agency is interested in only one thing, to be paid the com- 
mission for collecting the past-due account, sometimes 
without too much thought as to the procedure used. 
Their primary interest is to receive their commission. 

Consider now turning the account over to the credit 
bureau for collection. Immediately they refer to their 
files and, as you know, they have that individual's 
credit record from the time of the first credit trans- 
action. They have the complete history showing his at- 
titude regarding his obligations, whether he has been con- 
tinuously slow over a period of time, or whether he has 
always paid his obligations promptly. From their files 
they can get a line on the customer, know his reputation, 
know something about his background, members of his 
family, etc. ‘They are in a position to act in accordance 
with the policy of your store and without loss of time. 
Also through the trained personnel of the collection de- 
partment in the credit bureau they will find out from that 
customer why other stores are being paid and yours is 
not. This information is related back to you and often is 
helpful in administering your duties. It is an easy thing 
for a person in the credit department to be antagonistic 
and arrogant when discussing a past-due account with a 
customer. 

This is one thing you must be very careful about, and 
do not allow it to happen in your credit office. The old 
saying “you can catch many more flies with honey than 
with vinegar” is true. Most people are reasonable and 
if you will take the time to discuss the account and try to 
make a cooperative plan for payment, you can save some 
of the credit reputations which otherwise might be com- 
pletely destroyed. There is no credit manager in any 
company today who does not have his hands full. How- 
ever, when a past-due account has been referred to the 
credit manager, and he in turn makes contact either by 
phone or letter to the customer, he should follow that up 
until the account is either eventually paid in your store 
or entered for collection. When the account has been 
paid in full and the customer returns and makes a charge, 
regardless of how busy the credit manager is, he should 
have that customer come to his office and discuss with her 
personally her past record. 

Find out why the account was not paid, what the pros- 
pects are for paying it promptly in the future and make 
her realize by reopening the account you are placing con- 
fidence in her. If you say to yourself you are too busy or 
have too much to do, and want one of your assistants 
to talk to the customer, you are tearing down the im- 
portance of your own position and your collection pro- 
cedure. When that customer has talked with the top 
executive of the credit department, she is either inten- 
tionally dishonest or she will do everything possible to 
take care of her account in a satisfactory manner, because 
she realizes if she does not, her credit will be discontinued 
completely in that particular store. 

When your credit bureau contacts a debtor for payment, 
they handle the situation in accordance with the policy of 
your company. They attempt to collect the account in as 
friendly a manner as possible and never use uncouth meth- 
ods. They also have their fingers on the control and do 
not allow excessive extra fees to creep in to be added to 
the balance of your account. Unfortunately some of 
your outside collection agencies collect the account plus 
extra fees they have added in, and by the time the debtor 


has paid her bill, it is far in excess of the amount original- 
ly owed. Also some of the outside collection agencies are 
even willing to make concessions to get your collection 
business. They will tell you they can collect the account 
cheaper than the credit bureau and in some cases give you 
better service. Possibly some of these services can collect 
accounts a little cheaper for you, but in buying a service 
it is the same as buying merchandise; you get just what 
you pay for. If you are not too particular how the agency 
collects the account for you and permit strong-arm meth- 
ods or unnecessary threats or other uncouth tactics to be 
used, give your accounts to an outside agency, because I 
can assure you the credit bureau will not handle your 
accounts in that manner. Remember that even if you do 
not intend to ever try to reclaim that customer as a 
charge account customer, there is a good possibility of 
potential cash sales if she is treated in the right manner 
while collecting the bill. 

The credit bureau has a responsibility to you for collect- 
ing your accounts. They also have a responsibility to the 
community in which you live. I am speaking from ex- 
perience. In the past ten years our company has not 
entered an account for collection with any collection 
agency other than the Credit Bureau of Greater Syracuse, 
Inc. I know the reaction customers have from the cour- 
teous and helpful treatment they receive at the credit bu- 
reau. I know the reputation that the credit bureau has 


(Turn to “Your Credit Bureau,” page 28.) 
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The Outlook for Consumer Credit 


E. A. MATTISON 


Executive Vice President, Bank of America, San Francisco, California 


HAVE a friend named Mrs. Monohan. She 

could not be described as a career woman, 
unless you feel that the care of a husband and 
children and the management of a household con- 
stitute a career. She is far from famous but, 
nonetheless, Mrs. Monohan’s ideas about buying 
and credit are typical of those of many thousands 
of people in this country. 

The family bought a secondhand car two years ago. 
Lately, it has been giving them some trouble, and the last 
time it was repaired the mechanic warned them that more 
garage bills seemed likely. They have inquired as to its 
trade-in value. Their refrigerator is seven years old and, 
since they bought it, two children have been born and the 
appliance is now too small for their needs. Their semi- 
automatic washing machine, which they bought second 
hand five years ago, has never given really satisfactory 
service. Their furniture is sturdy and of good quality, 
but their children and the pets have left their marks on it. 
They would like to replace some of it, and repair and re- 
upholster the rest. 

These are the major problems faced by Mrs. Monohan 
and her family and, as far as problems go, they certainly 
are not calamitous. Her husband is steadily employed 
with better-than-average annual salary. And they do not 
owe a dime to anyone. This latter fact is a source of 
great satisfaction to Mrs. Monohan. Mrs. Monohan 
knows that many people purchase furniture, cars, and 
household appliances on an instalment plan but she does 
not approve of it. In Mrs. Monohan’s mind, instalment 
buying is not really a crime, not like stealing, but it is not 
exactly respectable either. 

So she and her husband save all they can and patiently 
wait for their bank account to grow sufficiently to permit 
them to pay cash for the things they need. I respect Mrs. 
Monohan, and all the Mrs. Monohans, and there are 
many of them. They are people of character but thank 
goodness they do not have.their way. For, if they did 
and all instalment buying ceased and consumer purchasing 
was suddenly placed on a cash basis, our national economy 
would probably stagger into a complete collapse. Let me 
put it another way. If most people were not buying on 
an instalment basis, Mrs. Monohan could not buy for 
cash. She simply could not afford to. 

For a new refrigerator, she would have to pay about 
$3,000, because that is what they cost before they were 
mass produced. For a new Ford, she would have to pay 
almost $4,000, and a radio would probably cost her $750. 
She could get a better one today for $19.95. These simple 
economic truths would probably astonish Mrs. Monohan, 
because I doubt if she has ever really considered the rela- 
tionship between instalment buying and mass production. 
Probably no one has ever pointed out to her that mass 
production is impossible without mass sales, and that mass 
sales are impossible without the extensive use of consumer 
credit, which means time-payment plans. 

This is the nub of the American economic system 
which has produced so many benefits—not paper benefits, 
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but real, tangible benefits, adding immeasurably to our 
comfort, pleasure, and security. The extent of time-pay- 
ment or instalment buying is not widely known or under- 
stood, and its importance to our general economic health 
has never been fully explored. Of the 150 million peo- 
ple in our country, approximately 100 million use instal- 
ment credit in some form. 

These people are the ones we are interested in. They 
are customers, yours and mine. What they buy, when 
they buy, how they buy, is to a great extent based on how 
they are going to have to pay—cash, open charge or 
instalment. Mrs. Monohan, of course, can argue that all 
people can do as she does and save their money in advance 
to purchase the goods they want. This argument has a 
surface plausibility, but it is false, nonetheless. All historic 
evidence contradicts it. People have never saved in ad- 
vance with the uniformity required to create mass markets 
for products. This has been true, no matter what incen- 
tives have been offered. Credit is the only bridge between 
mass production and mass consumption. 

I think these observations are of the utmost importance 
so far as our mutual interests in consumer credit are con- 
cerned, because they spell out the sort of education and 
selling job that we are faced with, if we are going to con- 
vince the Mrs. Monohans in the consumer field and the 
Mrs. Monohans in the academic and governmental world, 
that consumer credit is not an economic time bomb, not a 
cause of business recession, but rather a powerful and 
constructive force that not only helps bridge the gap be- 
tween mass production and mass consumption, but that 
also makes it possible for a tremendous number of our 
middle and low income families to enjoy the benefits of a 
modern standard of living. One of the best testimonials 
for consumer credit that I have ever run across appeared 
late last year in a report to the Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report. Congressional Committee Re- 
ports make pretty dry reading, but this one is an excep- 
tion, because it is titled ““Making Ends Meet on Less Than 
$2,000 a Year.” And it was prepared by a group of nine 
social welfare organizations, the largest and most im- 
portant ones in the country. 

Naturally, these experts turned a critical eye on the 
use of consumer credit by the large group of low income 
families they studied. These families were living in vari- 
ous sections of the country and so different that they had 
only one thing in common, extremely low incomes. What 
was the verdict on the use of consumer credit? The re- 
port comments on the fact that home appliances are labor- 
saving necessities today, and then goes on to talk about 
those critics of consumer credit who would keep it out of 
the hands of people who obviously cannot afford it. 

“There is understandable impatience on the part of 
those in comfortable circumstances when people reach out 
beyond their means to grasp at the alluring new devices 
which our country has to offer on every hand. But is it 
unreasonable in a democratic society where we say that 
any child can look forward to being President to say also 
that any family may look forward to owning a washing 





machine, a refrigerator, a radio, a car, or even a tele 
vision ? 

“It is typical of Americans, no matter how poor, to 
think of themselves as sometimes being able to share in 
the mechanical prowess of their country, and they do try 
to do so no matter how improvident and irritating the 
time and method they choose may strike others. 

“But perhaps those of us who feel we do wiser spend 
ing should pause a moment and consider what magnificent 
adventure one of these ill-considered purchases may mean 
in the life of a family which has always had to face the 
dreary business of being poor. The returns in satisfaction 
against a setting of extreme poverty are hard to measure 
by those of us who live, who eat, who sleep, who dress, 
who travel, all in comfort.” 

I think we can at this point agree that consumer credit 
is a definitely beneficial device from the standpoint of 
manufacturers and from the standpoint of consumers. 
But what does it mean to retailers? I think it means just 
this. Consumer credit in the two forms which we use 
most frequently, charge accounts and instalment credit, 
is a selling tool of great value that is not yet used to the 
greatest possible advantage. 

Just as retailing has developed from the dry goods and 
general stores of the last century to the department stores, 
supermarkets, and fine specialty stores of today, so has 
retail credit, in its best usage, developed along the same 
lines. The mail-order companies, without ever seeing 
their customers, have learned to grant credit by mail on 
the point basis with which many of you are familiar, and 
which enables one large national organization to do over 
one-quarter of their business on this basis, with credit 
losses remaining well below 1 per cent. 

My own organization has done a great deal with 
TIMEPLAN in the 17 years since we introduced this 
diversified credit service to the people of California. And 
we are not through with our development even yet, be- 
cause we have just recently added two new types of loans 
to our basic collection of 20 different kinds of TIME 
PLAN loans. I am mentioning these two new loan types 
because they represent modern consumer credit applied to 
two necessities of family life, dental service and food. 

The Dental Society Payment Plan, as its name implies, 
covers dental service. We have some 1,200 Northern and 
Central California dentists currently signed up to extend 
this service. Collectively, working with us, they have 
been able to extend over $1 million in credit to their 
patients in less than a year. The average note is for 
around $200 and losses to date are under $7,000. In the 
food field, we are providing financing for the purchase of 
meat, frozen foods, and other items to properly equip the 
home freezer buyers with an initial + months’ food supply. 

Now, if we accept the premise that consumer credit is 
a selling device that can be used to advantage in the retail 
field; if we honestly believe that consumer credit is just 
as flexible, just as susceptible to improvement and develop- 
ment as the constantly improving merchandise that we 
sell, how then should we use it to advantage during the 
balance of 1952? 

This is real opportunity because, as usual, our worst 
weather, the payment of our Christmas bills, and the 
heaviest tax bites come in the early part of every year for 
most of us. While there is nothing that guarantees smooth 


business sailing in the latter part of every given year, there 
are a number of business indicators that we can look to at 
this time for guidance. 

1. We are experiencing another round of wage in 
creases. Retail trade should be stimulated as a result of 
such action. 

2. Personal income is currently about 6 per cent above 
a year ago. Even after personal taxes, incomes are ex- 
pected to continue to rise and savings to remain high. 

3. Repayments of automobile and other consumer 
durables bought in the scare-buying periods will prob- 
ably exceed any new purchases during the remainder of 
1952. If this is true, then total consumer credit employed 
may be lower than it was in 1951. Relaxation of Regula 
tion W could, of course, offset any drop in totals for the 
remainder of the year. 

4. It is expected that nondurable goods will experience 
an upturn in sales during the latter part of the year. Soft 
goods, particularly apparel, should see an increase in sales. 
Such items are usually purchased on charge accounts, so 
an upturn in this type of credit might be expected. 

5. Consumer prices have been decreasing each week 
since the beginning of the year. Wholesale prices have 
been on a downturn for at least a year. Wholesale prices 
are currently running approximately 5 per cent below the 
high of March, 1951. With the increase in personal in- 
come, the total volume of commodities sold should. be 
expected to rise. 

6. Release of materials for the opening of television 
networks will probably have its effect on TV sales by the 


(Turn to ‘The Outlook,” page 31.) 
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Report of Educational Director 


Leonard Berry 


IT IS A PLEASURE to submit my second annual re- 
port of the work of the Educational Division. 

To fill a definite need, and to meet the special require- 
ments of newer personnel in credit offices and credit bu- 
reaus, a new educational course, Primer in Retail Credit, 
was prepared last fall. This new course is based, in part, 
on our handbook, Important Steps in Retail Credit 
Operation, by Dr. Clyde William Phelps. A 66-page 
mimeographed manual is provided, free of charge, for the 
use of instructors when 15 or more textbooks are pur 
chased. The course has been widely publicized, both by 
direct mail to credit bureau managers, and in The Crepit 
Wortp. It has met with a most satisfactory reception. 
We strongly recommend consideration of this course by 
communities seeking rapid indoctrination of newer em- 
ployees in credit offices. 

The textbook, Retar. Crepir FUNDAMENTALS, has 
been completely revised by Dr. Phelps, and two new chap- 
ters added. The whole text has been modernized and set 
in new type. It was my privilege to work closely with 
the author and Mr. Crowder on this revision. 

We continue to interest a number of students in the 
educational courses offered by correspondence. These 
include, Primer in Retail Credit, Retail Credit Funda- 
mentals, and Streamlined Letters. 

The Better Letters Service shows a modest increase in 
the number of subscribers. Each month eight original 
letters, and several pages of commentary, covering all 
phases of credit department correspondence, are mailed 
to subscribers for an annual fee of $25.00. Special ar- 
rangements have been made with several Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs for use of the Service in club educational 
work. We are considering several ways of broadening the 
distribution of this Service. 

Assistance was rendered retail credit associations and 
credit bureaus in the establishment of Credit Schools and 
promotion of educational activities generally. 

The Credit Department Letters page and the series of 
articles, For the Smaller Businessman, have been pre- 
pared for each issue of The Crevit Wortp. Also, | have 
assisted in the preparation of other material for The 


Crepir Wor-p and other publications. 

Several surveys dealing with credit department operat- 
ing problems and procedures have been undertaken at the 
request of members. The results of some of these surveys 
have appeared in The Crepir Wor tp in the Credit Clinic 
section. Members are invited to avail themselves of this 
survey service in the solution of their special problems. 

A start has been made on a Physicians and Dentists 
Credit Manual. This Manual should be completed and 
available to members by late fall. Grateful acknowledg- 
ment is now made to several of our professional members 
for their invaluable assistance in this work, 

Twenty-nine addresses were made during the year in 
various parts of the country. I addressed the meeting of 
Districts Three and Four at Atlanta, Georgia. 1 was 
unable to attend the meeting of Districts Five and Twelve 
at Madison, Wisconsin, as planned, because of sudden 
illness at Chicago when en route to Madison. Details of 
a two-day Communications Clinic held at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, which | conducted, appeared in the June 
Crepir Wor-p. 

In cooperation with the University of Illinois I ad- 
dressed three Consumer Credit Clinics at Kankakee, 
Moline, and Alton—all in Illinois. These Clinics were 
sponsored by the local retail credit bureaus and retail 
credit associations. Each lasted cne full day and success- 
fully followed an established pattern. 

The Annual Meetings of the Credit Association of 
Pittsburgh and the Credit Bureau of Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania, the Associations of Burlington and Davenport, 
lowa, and the Credit Bureau of Lima, Ohio, were ad- 
dressed by invitation and with expenses paid. Several 
regular meetings of other local retail credit associations 
were attended whenever plans made such visits possible. 

The National Plumbing Stores Conference at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was addressed by invitation. 

The unfailing and generous cooperation of L. S. 
Crowder, Arthur H. Hert, the members of the Educa- 
tional Committee, and the National Office staff have been 
a source of deep satisfaction and are here most gratefully 
acknowledged. 


Report of Secretary and Research Director 
Arthur H. Hert 


WITH THIS, my eighteenth annual report, I am 
happy to say that much of my time during the past year 
was devoted to publishing The Crepir Wor-p as I| have 
for the past 13 years. In addition, some time was spent 
in answering inquiries from members regarding their 
present-day credit problems. 

Five issues of The Crepir Wortp were dedicated to 
various cities while one was dedicated to a District. This 
policy will be continued again in the fall. Many of our 
members have stated that they are well pleased with this 
extra service as it has created additional interest in the 
Association and has resulted in giving some of our mem- 
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bers an opportunity to submit articles that were a definite 
contribution to the field of retail credit. 

We are still following the policy of running short 
articles in line with the wishes of our members. In doing 
this there is a greater possibility that our publication will 
be read from cover to cover which is the ultimate goal of 
any editor. Whenever we receive a constructive sugges- 
tion for the betterment of The Crepit Wortp we make 
every effort to put it into effect. We are still placing 
considerable stress on such departments as “For The 
Smaller Businessman,” “Credit and Collection Proce- 
dure,” and “Credit Sales Promotion.” 





Members are urged to send to the National Office 
interesting articles for The Crepir Worip. The success 
of the publication depends upon the cooperation of our 
members. We welcome articles at any time although it 
may not be possible to publish them in the month re 
ceived. 

The “Credit Clinic” department of The Crepit 
Wor _p continues to be popular: Members are invited to 
submit problems for investigation and publication. This 
is a “give and take” department where members may ask, 
and answer in confidence, questions about their credit and 
collection problems. 

During the past year the cities in “The Collection 
Scoreboard” were redivided by districts. Now our prob- 
lem is to get more cities to report their figures and dis- 
continue those which are unable to send their figures 
promptly. It is still an important feature for our mem- 
bers and in addition it gives the Association considerable 
publicity as it is copied by many publications and news 
services. 

In addition to my other duties, I have handled the de- 
tails of layout and supervision through the press of the 
revision of “Retail Credit Fundamentals.” 

I want to take this opportunity to thank our members 
for their continued interest and assistance. My thanks, 
also, to the officers and directors and the National Office 
staff for their assistance and cooperation. 





Quarter Century Club Meeting 


The Seventh Annual Breakfast of the N.R.C.A. Quar 
ter Century Club was held at the 38th Annual Inter- 
national Consumer Credit Conference, Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C., at 7:30 a.m., June 26, 1952, as 
guests of the National Retail Credit Association. 

This club is now an active, vital part of the N.R.C.A. 
as evidenced at this meeting. Thirty-five members and 
two guests attended and after the meeting was calleil to 
order by President Fred S. Kreiger, Milwaukee, Wisc., 
a delightful hour was spent in listening to human-interest 
stories from members of the fraternity living in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. These folks have all 
been members of the N.R.C.A. for more than 25 years 
and at present 336 are enrolled in the Club including 74 
life members. This is a most unique organization as it 
has no dues, no fees, no salaried officers, no expenses and 
no income, but each year at the annual conference, mem- 
bers are guests of the National Association at a breakfast 
given in their honor. 

The following were in attendance: James D. Hays, 
Credit Bureau of Greater Harrisburg, Harrisburg, 
Penna. ; Wm. F. Devere, Cheyenne Credit Bureau, Chey- 
enne, Wyo.; Walter A. Jensen, Northwest Credit Coun- 
cil, Portland, Ore.; N. M. MacLeod, Credit Bureau of 
Spokane, Spokane, Wash.; Walter E. Menzenwerth, St. 
Louis Dairy Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Charles D. Reno, 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, St. Louis, Mo.; Clarence 
E. Wolfinger, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Penna.; Abe 
Coonin, Wm. Hahn and Co., Washington, D. C.; G. 
Grosz, Credit Bureau of Fargo, Fargo, N. D.; Max 
Meyer, The Credit Bureau, Lincoln, Neb.; Rex A. 
Smith, Ben Simon & Sons, Lincoln, Neb.; Mrs. Della 
Bird, Credit Bureau of Arkansas City, Arkansas City, 


Kansas; Mrs. Carrie Thompson, Gilmore Brothers, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich.; Mrs. Adelaide Reiter, Klein’s, Burling- 
ton, lowa; E. Pete DeWitt, Seattle Credit Bureau, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; M. Louise Visintine, Columbus Retail Mer- 
chants Credit Bureau, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Stella 
Manning, The Fashion, Beaumont, Texas; Mrs. Elsie 
M. Lee, Frank R. Jelleff, Inc., Washington, D. C.; 
Franklin Blackstone, Frank & Seder, Pittsburgh, Penna.; 
Frederick G. Waite, Credit Bureau of Rochester, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; George B. Allan, Credit Bureau, Springfield, 
Mass.; Philip J. Murphy, Worcester Credit Bureau, 
Worcester, Mass.; Charles H. Farrell, Credit Bureau of 
New Haven, New Haven, Mass.; Clinton W. Briggs, 
Providence Credit Bureau, Providence, R. 1.; Alfred C. 
Moreau, Hartford Credit Rating Bureau, Hartford, 
Conn.; T. A. Nickel, Bromberg & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Aug. C. Wehl, Gimbels, Milwaukee, Wisc. ; Carl 
G. Kaessner, Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh, Penna.; L. S. 
Crowder, National Retail Credit Association, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Fred S. Krieger, Credit Bureau of Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, Wisc.; Royce Sehnert, The Wichita Eagle, 
Wichita, Kan.; A. J. Kruse, The Credit Bureau, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Tom Ford, The Credit Bureau, Pittsburgh, 
Penna.; Frank P. Scott, Retired, Washington, D. C.; 
and E. H. Biermann, Credit Bureau of Des Moines, Des 
Moines, lowa. (Guests included, Gussie Hanlein, Sidney 
West, Inc., Washington, D. C., and Leonard Berry, 
National Retail Credit Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

The new officers of the Club elected unanimously, are: 
President, Mrs. Stella Manning, Beaumont, Texas; 
Secretary, W. F. Devere, Cheyenne, Wyo.; and Treas- 
urer, L. S. Crowder, N.R.C.A., St. Louis, Mo. After 
several interesting stories by Bill Devere, the meeting 
adjourned to meet one year hence at New Orleans, La. 

All members of the N.R.C.A. are requested to notify 
the National Office if they are eligible for the Quarter 
Century Club. To be eligible for membership, a person 
must have represented, for a period of 25 years or more, 
one or more firms who are members of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association. In other words, Quarter Cen- 
tury Club membership is granted to the individual, based 
on 25 years’ representation of firms holding membership 
in the National Association —A. J. Kruse, Secretary, 
Quarter Century Club, St. Louis, Mo. 
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oeethe Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 














You can feed documents by the handful. The You have this choice of reduction ratios . . . and 
built-in automatic feeder does the rest . . . elimi- you can change from one type of recording to an- 
nates individual check-handling . . . enables you other in a matter of minutes—simply by substitut- 
to take over 400 pictures per minute. ing the desired type of lens kit in the camera. 





... the “desk-top” microfilmer that gives you 
more pictures per foot of film...at sensational speeds. 





Now ... you can record over 

21.000 sales checks... up to 10,700 

letter-size documents on a 100 foot roll 

of lomm. Recordak Microfilm—the 

greatest number of pictures ever... at 

the lowest film cost per picture! 

And the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 

does more than cut film costs—it enables 

you to microfilm at maximum speeds... with maximum 
convenience. 

It features a built-in automatie feeder which whisks 
over 400 sales checks into the microfilmer per minute; 
over 200 letter-size documents. And as for convenience 
—look at the compactness of this new microfilmer. .. 
less than 4 sq. ft. of desk space is required... every- 
thing’s at the operator’s finger tips—the feeding tray 
and the receiving tray, for example, only inches apart. 

Versatility Plus 
Documents up to 11 inches wide, any length, can be 
photographed in the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer at 
varying reduction ratios to suit your convenience. For 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


example, records 11 x 14 inches in size can be photo- 
graphed at a 40-1 reduction ratio, which gives you max- 
imum film economy: also at reduction ratios of 24-1 
and 19-1, using readily interchangeable lens kits.* Doe- 
uments less than 9 inches wide can, in addition. be 
photographed at a 32-1 reduction ratio with an acces- 
sory lens kit.* 


Buy or rent at these low prices 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer (with one lens kit) 
and its companion piece, the Recordak Film Reader 
(Model P-40), can be purchased outright for $2225. And 
one year of service—including parts replacement—will 
be prov ided at no extra cost. 

The rental cost for this combination is $43.50 per 
month ... with no extra charge for servicing or necessary 
parts replacement. 

Write today for complete information on the Recordak 
Bantam Microfilmer. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


All prices quoted are subject to change without notiee, 


*accessory equipment at slight extra « harge 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— and its application to retailing 


You can record all documents up to II inches wide, 
any length, in the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer. 
Thus, deeds, legal-size documents, etc., can be 
recorded as well as your smaller items. 


Your film records will be enlarged sharp and 
clear in the Recordak Film Reader (Model P-40). 
And large-size facsimile prints can also be pro- 
duced quickly—directly from your microfilms, 














Credit Problems of Retail Lumber Dealers 
ARTHUR W. ALLISTON, Louis Foster’s Lumber & Builders Supplies Co., Port Huron, Mich. 


WE HAVE FOUND solutions to many of our prob- 
lems by working together through an Association. The 
Port Huron Building Materials Dealers Association was 
formed for the sole purpose of handling credit problems 

‘ 


in our field, and great progress has been made in improv 
ing credit conditions. Here are some of the results: 

1. Encouraging customers to understand and live up 
to the terms of sale. We found that we had not been 
using the correct method of opening accounts. It was 
We 
are now using the Credit Bureau for credit information. 
A special form was drawn up that is used by dealers 


mostly on the basis of “knowing the man on sight.” 


throughout our area, and contains all the information we 
need to secure a proper credit report. The opening of 
the account is followed up, in many cases, by a letter that 
specifically states the terms of payment, together with 
other sales leads and requests for contact on any ques 
tions that the customer might have. 


Methods of Handling Credit Problems 


2. Proper use of the Credit Bureau. 
still further along, we invited the Credit 
Bureau to guide us on the best methods of handling our 
credit problems. 


To bring our 
Association 


This has been .an eye-opening experi 
ence for each of us. We have discovered what the Credit 
Bureau can do from the standpoint of information and 
collections. We are now using their facilities to the full- 
est extent. 

3. Proper follow-up on past-due accounts. This was 


formerly done on a “hit-or-miss” basis—mostly “‘miss.”’ 
Today, all of us report our past-due accounts to the 
Credit Bureau on rating slips (a procedure heretofore 
unheard of), and we also make out a monthly age analysis 
of accounts. From this age analysis, each member has 
the individual responsibility of following accounts regu- 
larly to keep them up-to-date. Many of our firms are 
sending past-due accounts over 90 days to the Credit 
Bureau for handling. This follow-up and aging of ac- 
counts has been a great help and, of course, each of us 
has benefited through the proper use of rating slips. 

4. Collection policy covering so-called “better people.” 
This problem has not yet been completely solved. In 
a town of this size, we have a number of people who 
feel they should not be questioned as to credit when they 
We have found that through 
perseverance this attitude is being “broken down” to a 
great extent. 


phone or order material. 


Eventually we hope to secure information 
without having to “beat around the bush.” These peo- 
ple seem to take it for granted that it is perfectly satis 
factory for them to pay in two or three months, and that 
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they should not be called or notified when past due. A 
few “mistakes, purposely made,” on our collector's part 


usually bring them in line. However, there are times 
when a “do-or-die” battle follows, which, in many cases, 
could have been prevented by better understanding of 
terms in the first place. 

5. Education of future purchasers. This is a project 
of the Port Huron Credit Managers. All of the credit 
managers in all businesses are cooperating. We propose 
to invade the field of education at the high school level 
and ofter 
periods, to tell these future credit customers how to use 


credit properly. 


a series of talks, with question-and-answer 


We have met with encouragement by 
the school authorities and all that remains is to iron out 


some of the details as to time, presentation, etc., before 
we put the plan into effect. 
6. Time, 


form our most serious handicaps. The lumber business 


Personnel and Business Cycle. These factors 
is a seasonal occupation, which means that all of our 
forces are concentrated in the summertime toward get- 
ting out orders for customers. In winter, when business 
has dropped off, we endeavor to “catch up” on some of 
Usually 
this is a bad time to do collecting, due to the heavy ex 
penses incurred by people at this time of the year. We 
realize that by increasing our personnel in the summer 
months this condition could be relieved, but the time in- 
volved to train a new person to handle even detail work, 
is something that must be looked into carefully. If new 
personnel were hired for just the summer, then there 
would be a repetition each year of this training schedule. 
In our larger yards, this can be worked out with less 
trouble, but the smaller yards do not feel they can afford 
this increase in payroll. 


the things neglected during the summer rush. 


Credit Executive Should Have Full 
Responsibility 

7. Last (but not least), the policy of the owner of 
business going over the head of the man in charge of 
credit. 
this man what he wants 


Frequently the credit manager is ordered to “give 
he is O.K.” 
analysis shows this customer as past due and then the 


Later on, the age 


This, of course, 
has to be corrected by the process of education by the 


owner poses the question “Who is he?” 


person in charge of credit, that no account can be opened 
without first checking the credit record of the customer 
involved. This will have to be definite rule by everyone 
We are 
working on this strongly, and results are beginning to 
tke 


in the organization from the owner on down. 


show. 





eet Your New National Officers 
Elected at the Annual Conference of the N.R.C.A., Washington, D.C., June 23-26, 1952 


O. Willard Frieberg 


O. Wittarp Frieserc, Presi- 

dent, was born in Vermillion, 

South Dakota. He _ graduated 

from the University of South 

Dakota in 1922. In 1922-24, he 

was a teaching fellow in economics 

at the University of California at 

Berkeley, after which he com- 

pleted graduate work in economics, 

receiving his Master of Arts de- 

gree in 1925. He accepted a position with the American 

Trust Company in San Francisco, Calif. He served as 

assistant branch manager, branch manager and now is 

Assistant Vice President, Monthly Loan Department at 

the head office in San Francisco. In 1946-47, he was 

President of the Associated Retail Credit Men of San 

Francisco and Director at Large of the N.R.C.A., 1948- 

1949. He is instructor and lecturer of the American In- 

stitute of Banking, giving courses in business administra 

tion, money and banking, in San Francisco. He has taken 

an active part in civic affairs in San Leandro, a suburb of 

San Francisco. In 1945-47 he was President of the San 

Leandro Town Meeting and President of the San Lean 

dro Board of Freeholders in 1948-49. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frieberg live at 954 Lee Avenue, San 

Leandro, and they have two sons, John 22, in the United 
States Air Force and Ronald 17, at home. 


William J. Tate 

WituiaM J. Tate, Second Vice 

President, was born in Brockville, 

Ontario, Canada. He graduated 

from the Chesterville High School 

in 1928, secured his Chartered Ac- 

couatant Degree in 1933 and con- 

tinued preliminary studies for an 

actuary for two additional years. 

In 1935 he joined the Bryson 

Graham Company Ltd., Ottawa, 

Ontario, Canada, as Office Manager, later became As- 
sistant Secretary-Treasurer and eventually Comptroller. 
In 1950 he joined Charles Ogilvy Ltd., Ottawa, as Comp 
troller and is now Assistant General Manager. He as- 
sisted in the formation of the Credit Granters’ Associa- 
tion of Ortawa and became its inaugural President in 
1943 and Director at large of the National Retail Credit 
Association in 1949-51. 
the Credit Granters’ Association of Canada, and is the 


He has held various offices of 


immediate Past President of that Association. In 1949- 
50 he was President of the Ottawa branch of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association. 

Hunting and fishing rank high on his list of favor 
ite sports, but dancing is one he rates tops for enjoy- 
ment. Mr. and Mrs. Tate live at 250 Irving Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. They have two sons and 
one daughter. 


m 

Henry C. Alexander 

Henry C. ALEXANpeR, First 

Vice President, was born in 

Charlotte, North Carolina. His 

first business experience was with 

the tire manufacturing and auto- 

motive industry. He came to 

Belk Brothers, Charlotte, North 

Carolina, in 1935 as Credit Man- 

ager. He has served as President 

of the Charlotte Retail Credit 

Association, and two terms as President of District Three 

of the National Retail Credit Association. He is active 

in civic affairs and served eight years as a member of 

the County Board of Elections. He is a Past President 

of the Charlotte Little Theater and active participant in 

their productions. He is much in demand as a lecturer 

and after-dinner speaker. He is a Past Master of the 

Masonic Lodge, York Rite Mason, Shriner, and a mem- 

ber of the Presbyterian Church. His hobbies are golf, 

at which he claims he is the world’s worst, the theater 
and public speaking. 

Mr. Alexander is married and they have two children, 
Betty, a married daughter, and one son, Henry who is 
a doctor serving with the United States Army in Japan. 
They have two grandsons and one granddaughter. Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander reside at 2009 Dartmouth Place, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


r s 

Kaa Frank Blue 

Kaa FRANK BLUE was born in 
Terre Haute, Indiana. Most of 
his youth was spent in Mississippi 
where he attended Millsaps Pre- 
School and College. 
Later he attended George Wash- 
ington University and the School 
of Commerce and Finance of New 
York University. His business ex- 


paratory 


perience began with five years’ em- 
ployment in Mississippi law offices. Subsequently he 
devoted five years’ employment in various financial insti- 
tutions in New York and Paris, France, which was inter 
rupted by service during World War I in the Finance 
Section of the Ordnance Department and with the U. S. 
Liquidation Commission in London. For the past 25 
years he has operated the Foundation Plan, Inc., New 
Orleans, La. He has served as President of District 
Four, N.R.C.A., and of the Retail Credit Association of 
New Orleans, and is now a director of the New Orleans 
Retailers Credit Bureau. He was the first President of 
the New Orleans Toastmasters Club and after complet- 
ing a third term as Secretary is now Vice President of 
the New Orleans Rotary Club. 

He and his wife Eulalie live at 4645 Music Street, 
New Orleans, in the Gentilly Terrace section. Kaa 
states his hobbies are his three grandchildren and the 
growing of bananas in the patio back of his office. 
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Resolution 
Regarding Professional Accounts 


At the annual meeting of District 8 (Texas) held at 
San Antonio, Texas, May 18-20, 1952, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: “The merchants of 
Texas are urged to look upon Physician, Surgeon, Dental 
and Hospital bills in the same light as they do other ac 
counts, provided that there has been a definite understand- 
ing with the patient as to when he is to pay his account; 
definite monthly terms set; and when the account will be 
retired.” 


Albany, New York 


officers of the Retail Credit 
Albany, Albany, New York, are: 
Lansing, Albany Hospital ; 
Union-Fern Furniture Co.; Secretary, 
Steefel Brothers; and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Wonder Shop. 


The new Association of 
President, Mrs. Jean 
Vice President, Paul King, 

Evelyn Nastke, 
Ediemia Boulton, 





—Wanted to Buy 


Crepit Bureau with or without collection department 
in city of not less than 25,000. 
interest with active management. 
Wor _p. 


Will also consider part 
Box 8522, The Crepi1 


Help Wanted 


Crepit MANAGER for Southern department store, well 
established and leading store in community. Has operated 
for years on cash basis and now starting from scratch on 
credits. Will install complete cycle. billing equipment. 
A young man or woman with some department store ex 
perience will have an excellent opportunity. Box 8521, 
The Crepir Worvp. 


e.e y 
Positions Wanted 
EXPERIENCED Crepit MANAGER. Over 19 years’ serv 
ice as credit manager for large clothing store and 17 
years’ service as credit manager for large department 
Age 60. Prefers the Midwest. 

and references. Box 8523, The Crepir Worvp. 
Crepit-CoLLecTion MANAGER. Now employed in 
full charge furniture and appliance chain store operation. 
Over 20 years’ experience in retail instalment field. Age 
44. Legal training. Box 6522, The Crepir Wor vp. 


For Sale 


Crepit BuREAU, including collection department and 
letter shop in Mitchell, South Dakota, a university town. 
Trade area 115,000. 
established 30 years. All new equipment. 
time employees. $15,500. 
at reasonable cost if desired. 
Credit Bureau of Mitchell, 
Mitchell, South Dakota. 
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store. Excellent record 








Honest and reliable reputation 
Three full 
Small loan company 
Write 

511, 


Price, 
Owner leaving city. 


Box 78, or phone 
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Emil Ohland 


Emil Ohland, who twice held office as president of the 
Retail Credit Association, Davenport, Iowa, died sud- 
denly June 29, 1952, at Monterrey, Mexico, while en 
route home from the International Lions Club convention 
at Mexico City. He was president of the Davenport 
Lions Club and had been employed at the Iowa-Illinois 
Gas and Electric Co., since 1911. He will be missed not 
only by his immediate family but by the Davenport 
credit group where he was very popular and always ready 
to serve in any capacity. 


H. Claud Wilson 
Claud Wilson, Manager, Credit Bureau of Red 
Red Deer, Alberta, Canada, died of a heart attack 
1952. Crippled by paralysis many years ago, he 
did not let this handicap hamper him as he managed by 
the aid of crutches to get about the city and was well 


Deer, 
June 26, 


He was 
active in civic activities and an enthusiastic member of the 
Red Deer Lions Club. 
daughter, a sister 
Retail Credit 


known for his broad smile and sunny disposition. 


He is survived by his wife, one 
and a brother to whom the National 


Association extends its deepest sympathy. 





Prepaid Postage on Canadian Inquiries 


We wish to mention a matter which is of equal con- 
cern to both the United States and Canada. We realize 
that Canadian postage stamps are useless as a means of 
prepaid mailing in the United States and likewise yours 
are of no value to us. Never a day passes but what we 
receive envelopes for return mailing in the United States, 
with postage stamps affixed, which creates a dual loss. 
First, the stamps are gummed to the envelope and they 
cannot be redeemed must afhx 
This may 
but over the weeks and months, it amounts 
to quite an expenditure, especially in the case of air-mail 
postage and the waste is unwarranted. 


Naturally, 


air mail or special delivery, 


for value. Second, we 


Canadian stamps when mailing our reply. 


seem trivial, 


for some specific service requested, such as 
it is only fair that return 
postage be provided, but please do not affix the stamps to 
the envelope. Enclose them loosely with your enquiry in 
order that they may represent redemption value to us. 
We endeavour to keep a sufficient supply of your postage 
stamps on hand for use in such cases. 


are, for regular mail, 


The Canadian rates 
four cents for the first ounce and 
two cents for each additional ounce while air-mail postage 
is seven cents for the first ounce and five cents for each 
additional ounce.—C. B. Flemington, Credit 
Bureau of Greater Toronto, Canada. 


Delay in Receiving July CREDIT WORLD 

Our members were delayed in receiving the July 
Crepir Wor tp due to a truck strike in St. Louis. While 
the issue was printed according to our schedule, the 
printer was unable to deliver mail sacks to the Post Office 
due to the strike. 


Manager, 


Toronto, Ontario, 





Officers and Directors 


Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
of North America 


At the annual business meeting of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America, held at Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1952, the following officers 
were elected for 1952-1953: President, Nelle Stombs, 

Eddie Gippert Motor Sales, Rock 

Island, Ill.; First Vice President, 

Mrs. Mabell Bliss, Frank A. 

Heitkemper, Inc., Portland, Ore. ; 

Second Vice President, Marjorie 

Girton, Queal Lumber Co., Des 

Moines, lowa; Recording Secre- 

tary, Marcella M. Adamitz, 

Credit Bureau, McKeesport, 

Penna.; Corresponding Secretary, 

Mrs. Verena Poe, Mosenfelder & 

Nelle Stombs Sons, Rock Island, Ill; Financial 

Secretary, Mrs. Cammie Lee Hol- 

lis, Drs. Miller & Staton, Atlanta, Ga.; Treasurer, 

Mrs. Una M. Pearson, Pearson’s, Fort Smith, Ark.; 

Educational Chairman, Rita F. Barnes, W. McPhillips, 

Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada; Pin and Emblem Chair- 

man, Mrs. Helen S. Pease, Benioff's, San Francisco, 

Calif.; Historian, Mrs. Bessie A. Tearno, The Wallace 

Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; Future Advantages, Mrs. 

Darleen E. Crocker, Loring, Short & Harmon, Portland, 

Maine; Nominating and Budget, Mrs. Lois Huey, Austin 

Finance Co., Austin, Texas; and Constitution and By- 

Laws, Francie E. Rowe, H. Zirkin & Sons, Washington, 
a <. 


Officers and Directors 


Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America 


The 1952-1953 officers and directors of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America are: President, Francis 
Auger, Credit Bureau of Orlando, Orlando, Fla.; Vice 
President, Howard G. Chilton, Credit Bureau of Greater 
Fort Worth, Forth Worth, Texas; and Executive Vice 
President, Harold A. Wallace, ACB of A, St. Louis, 
Mo. Directors: John K. Althaus, The Credit Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.; A. Lloyd Dye, Credit Bureau of 
Greater Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo.; Walter Graff, 
Credit Bureau of Lansing, Lansing, Mich.: Donald H. 
Puffer, Credit Bureau of Greater Denver, Denver, Colo. ; 
J. A. Gross, Retail Merchants Credit Association, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; J. D. MacEwan, Retail Credit Associa- 
tion of Portland, Portland, Ore.; Bernard J. Duffy, 
Credit Bureau of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; Paul E. 
Thomas, Merchants Credit Bureau, Detroit, Mich.; 
Francis W. Smith, Credit Bureaus, Inc., Salem, Ore.; 
and N. D. Bartle, Credit Bureau of Greater Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Fred S. Krieger, Credit Bureau of 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis., is chairman of the Credit 
Bureau Division Committee and George P. Johns, Credit 
Bureau of Decatur, Decatur, IIl., is vice-chairman. Dale 
Boley, Credit Bureau of Greater Kansas City, Kansas 
City, Mo., is chairman of the collection service division 
committee and Roy R. Dexter, Credit Bureau of Clark 
County, Vancouver, Wash., is vice-chairman. 


“We found that your International Consumer Credit Con- 
ference held in Washington last June was an outstanding 
success. We have attended your Conference year after year 
now along with the other select band of exhibitors and find 
improvement every year to the point that, while we are bur- 
dened with a great many conventions and shows each year, it 
becomes a pleasure to attend the N.R.C.A. Annual Conference.” 
—Lionel N. Berck, Sales Promotion Manager, Robotyper Cor- 
poration, Hendersonville, North Carolina. 


i) 

“May I congratulate you and your associates for a 
very constructive and educational Conference in 
Washington last June.”—A. R. Peterman, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“The Birmingham group ho the National Conference 
in Washington instructed me to write you and express our 
appreciation for the splendid program we all enjoyed. The 
banquet and entertainment on Thursday night was an out 
standing event and many fine favorable comments have been 
heard about this program.”—John L. Guyton, Mutual Savings 
Credit Union, Birmingham, Alabama 

“The Conference in Washington, D. C., was cer- 
tainly a success. The discussion groups were stimu- 
lating and the addresses were excellent. I was happy 

to have had the opportunity of meeting with all the 

other men on the Board of Directors. It was a 

fine experience for me.”—Kenneth Oectzel, Boyd's, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 

“I thoroughly enjoyed the Washington Conference Ihe 
program was the best we have had in a long time. I know 
this represented a lot of hard work, but I am sure the dele- 
gates felt that the careful planning and the outstanding pro 
gram made their attendance more than worth while.”—Charles 
=. Moorman, Executive Vice President, Credit Bureau of Jack 
sonville, Jacksonville, Florida 

“You and your staff are to be congratulated on the 
fine Conference we had in Washington. There was 
considerable interest in “The Credit Workshop’ on 
the part of those attending in the questions and 
answers. We had approximately 150 in attendance. 

I assure you that I was happy to be chairman of this 

meeting.”"—Cyril J. Jedlicka, Vice President, City 

National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 

| ol 


a) 

“Please accept my thanks personally and also on behalf of 
the Associated Credit Bureaus of the Southeast for the wonder- 
ful conference just held in Washington. It was the best one 
that I have been privileged to attend. It seems that everyone 
present was out to learn something and the sessions were all 
well attended. It certainly is a pleasure for me to pass this 
compliment to you, your staff and all those responsible for a 
job well done.”"—Frank K. Edmonds, President, Associated 
Credit Bureaus of the Southeast, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

~*~ 


“The Washington Conference was outstanding and 
the banquet and entertainment on Thursday night 
excellent. You and your committee are to be con- 
gratulated."—Charles D. Reno, Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney, St. Louis, Missouri. 


“The article ‘Credit as a Creative Force,’ by Mrs. Alice E 
Reily in the March Crevrr Wortpo made such an impression 
on me that I wrote her stating that I considered it one of the 
finest write-ups on the subject of credit I have ever read. She 
acknowledged my letter and said she would appreciate my 
passing the word on to The Crepir Worip For many 
years the Crentr Worip has been one of my most highly 
appreciated trade papers and the fine thing about it is the fact 
that it seems to get better and better as time passes. Contribu 
tions like Mrs. Reily’s go a long way to keep so high the 
standing of The Crenrr Wortp, and it will never lack reader 
interest so long as its pages contain articles of this nature.’ 
—E. H. Ward, Manager, Uniontown Credit Bureau, Union- 
town Pennsylvania. 
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LEONARD BERRY 


RETAIL CREDIT sales manager, of long experi- 

ence and keen observation, makes the startling as- 
sertion that 83 per cent of lost credit customers are the 
result of indifferent service and unadjusted grievances. 
He didn’t say how he arrives at this figure, but certainly 
he is in a position to know and we are inclined to agree 
with him. It is reasonable to assume that, aside from 
those moving out of the trading area (at most 17 per 
cent), the majority of customers stop buying at a given 
store generally because of shortcomings in merchandise 
and service. 

Of course, the credit office is not wholly to blame for 
this costly customer loss, but because it eventually gets in 
on at least the most serious adjustment matters, the re- 
sponsibility is no trifling one. One maxim of credit 
management is that no final disposition of an important 
adjustment matter involving a credit customer be made 
without the knowledge and approval of the credit execu- 
tive. Perhaps our increased emphasis on credit sales pro- 
motion means we must now become more interested in all 
adjustment matters. 

If we place the average customer’s yearly purchases at 
$200.00 (a conservative figure) and assume the life of 
the average account to be ten years, then each lost cus 
tomer can conceivably cost the store around $2,000.00 in 
sales volume. Putting an imaginary price tag of that 
amount on each adjustment matter would be a dramatic, 
(but accurate) way of pointing-up the necessity for care 
ful and intelligent handling. 

Grievances against stores leading to that fatal “‘close 
my account, please,” as far as we can determine, arise often 
from the following: 

1. Unnecessary delay. Customers resent a long period 
elapsing before hearing from the store about matters on 
which they are convinced they have a valid cause for com- 
plaint. Of course, we know some situations require in 
vestigation, departmental consultation, and the assembling 
of all the facts in the case. Customers, however, do not 
realize, nor do they care much, all that must go in the 
background. Each day without a reply increases their 
disturbance and inclines them to think the store is not 
interested in their friendship or patronage. 

The complaining customer should be informed as 
quickly as possible the letter has been received and that 
action is being taken on it. Some correspondents have 
the habit of putting the more difficult adjustment letters 
at the bottom of the correspondence pile, taking the easier 
ones first. Thus, possibly several days can elapse before 
the matter is handled. It should be a firm credit office 
rule to handle, or at least acknowledge, all complaints 
quickly. 

2. Store was unfair. A prominent credit bureau man 
ager said the other day that, not only were the majority 
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of people honest, but that practically everyone wanted to 
be honest. He is right. The overwhelming number of 
complaining customers are convinced they aré in the 
right. Only a trifling few are really “adjustment cheats” 
—just as we find only a tiny minority of “credit cheats.” 

That being the case, surely we should lean backward 
in satisfying most customer complaints. Actually, there is 
a tremendous public relations value in a generous adjust- 
ment policy. The customer, quickly and pleasantly told 
that the store regards the complaint as a legitimate one, 
and offered immediate amends, is likely to become a 
staunch and loyal store friend. The liberal adjustment 
policies of certain stores, lauded as among their finest 
qualities, actually cost them less than the tighter policies 
of other stores. 

3. Letter made them “feel small.” 
able adjustment is made, some stores seemingly cannot 


Even when a favor- 


resist the tempting opportunity of telling the customer 
that while her complaint is entirely unfounded, they are, 
for policy reasons, making the adjustment. No more 
short-sighted procedure can be imagined. The store loses 
not only the cost of the adjustment, but what is more 
important, loses the customer's good will too. 

Credit department correspondents should regard ad- 
justments as positive opportunities for building good will. 
They should make their letters imply that the store deems 
it a privilege to straighten matters out. Our over-all 
credit sales promotion programs should include better 
treatment of present customers, as well as seeking new 
ones, 

Perhaps we can help reduce that staggering figure of 
83 per cent lost customers. It would be a great and 
profitable achievement if we could. 


This Month’s Illustrations ™—> 


Illustration No. 1. This adjustment letter is in- 
tended to meet the situation in which a customer writes or 
telephones the store about unsatisfactory wear of a dress 
(or other item or apparel). Note the closing sentence. 
Assurance of every possible consideration is given the cus- 
tomer. 

Illustration No. 2. Billing errors will occur even 
though all precautions are taken to prevent them. Errors 
are annoying to the customer and special efforts are neces- 
sary to lessen the customer's irritation. 

Illustration No. 3. Every store contends, in some 
degree, with the customer who abuses the normal return 
privilege. Certainly the heavy returner is not profitable 
to the store, yet the matter must be approached with cau- 
tion. Many times sound reasons are advanced by the 
customer justifying the large number of returns. 

Illustration No. 4. Complaints of slow authoriza- 
tion of the charge purchases of a good customer require 
most careful handling to retain customer good will. *** 








Mrs. mn C. Customer 


000 East Avenue 
Tour City, Tour State 


Dear Mrs. Custamer: 








Mrs. John C. Customer 
000 East Avenue 
Your City, Your State 








000 Bast Avenue 
Your City, Your 


Dear Mrs. Customer 


One of the many adva 
the privilege of re 


Your account shows 
return forty per 

It would be h t 
Won't you please ca 
might have the bene 


cordially yours, 


MANAGER OF CREDIT Sales 





00 East Avenue 
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arge purchases. 
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From Now On Out a Rabbit Is a Rabbit 

Starting August 9, 1952, the Federal Trade Commis 
sion will begin the regulation of the names of furs, along 
with certain advertising practices in the fur trade. After 
that date each piece of fur must carry an English name of 
the animal from which it was obtained along with the 
country of origin. One illustration, rabbit skins have 
been disguised under such names as Baltic Seal, Lapin 
Coney, and some fifty-odd other names. 


Long-Range View On Basic Metals 

Metals’ supply, of vital importance to domestic econ 
omy and national security, is dealt with in a five-volume 
report of the President’s Materials Policy Commission. 
It covers the period of the next 25 years. One con- 
clusion: each day it costs more and more in “real costs” 
to obtain the metals 
Another 
conclusion: self-sufficiency as a National security measure 


-human effort and capital outlay 
and fuels on which our civilization depends. 


“is either physically impossible or would cost so much 
in terms of diverted manpower and extra expenditures” 
as to become “economic nonsense.” Following are the 
potentials of increase in consumption of basic metals for 
the next seven years only: aluminum 385% ; zine 25°% ; 
; steel 54-62% ; tin 38°; nickel and chro 


° cobalt 340% 


copper 45% 
mite 100‘ 
Business Outlook for the Remainder of 1952 


The National Industrial Conference Board reveals 


o; molybdenum 170% 


that executives of 28 manufacturing industries have 
lowered their sights from the generally more optimistic 
forecasts of six months ago for the 1952 business year. 
However, about 40% of these spokesmen still expect to 
top last year’s sales figures, while about the same per 
cent are more pessimistic and predict a decline below 
last year. The remainder seem to prefer to sit on the 
fence and anticipate the two years will be about equal. 
The Department of Commerce is slightly more opti 
mistic, at least in the field of capital outlays, and pre 
dicts that 1952 will surpass 1951, which in turn was 


sharply ahead of 1950. 
Trade Conference On “Mahogany” 
Federal Trade Commission under its powers to pro 
hibit unfair methods of competition, and unfair and de 
ceptive practices in commerce, etc., is holding hearings on 
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From i NATIONS VU KY, 


JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Assodation, Washington, Dg 


the question of establishing a name guide for woods. 
Most confusion apparently has existed in the use of the 
word “mahogany.” Some of the varieties in the trade 
have been Honduras, African, Philippine and some 37 
other so-called species of mahogany. In the case of the 
latter, authorities claim the so-called “Philippine” variety 
is not true mahogany. Public has been confused, and 
many complaints have been received from furniture and 
other manufacturers of unfair competition. Initial hear 
ings began on June 30, 1952, and will reconvene on 
September 16 at 10:00 a.m., Room 332, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington. Anyone who is interested 
may appear and testify, or may submit written evidence 
or suggestions. 
Small Business Gets a Boost 

Your reporter was interested in the special group meet 
A. Nickel, 
Birmingham, Alabama, at the International Conference 
of N.R.C.A, just concluded. Some recent actions of the 
Small Defense Plants Administration point to the time 
liness of N.R.C.A.’s 
ment of American business. 

As of July 10 SDPA announced a total of $13,997,090 
loaned to 114 small firms, or an average of $122,869 per 


ings for “smaller businesses,”’ chaired by T. 


recognition of this important seg 


loan. Such loans have covered direct defense items from 
army cots and shell cases to tomato packing and self 
service laundries (Ketchikan, Alaska). Loans range from 
around $10,000 up, and include firms hiring a mere hand 
ful of employees to those employing several hundred. A 
Cullman, Alabama, lumber firm received $31,500 for 
“working capital’; firm produces lumber for defense and 
“essential civilian requirements.” 

SDPA also announced that the President had trans 
ferred to it authority to establish production pools similar 
to those used successfully in World War II. Up to 
this time 15 such pools have been approved. The num 
ber of participating companies range from 102, in one 
instance, down to small pools of 5 firms. The average 
The Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration has also emphasized that Congress has provided 


firms per pool is 26. 


for accelerated tax write-offs in order to encourage ex 
pansion for small business firms. 
Lottery Devices 

The Federal Trade Commission is currently conduct- 
ing a campaign against “the interstate sale of punch- 
boards, push cards or other lottery devices which are to 
be used or may be used in the sale or distribution of 
merchandise by means of a game of chance, gift enter- 
prise, or lottery scheme.” In the last several months 
complaints have been issued, or decisions rendered, after 
hearings or on stipulation, in about 7 cases. 





BOGRAM ANGUUENTOI eee 


Something New 


THROUGH THE courtesy of Pierre D. Hale, Man- 
ager, Retail Merchants Credit Bureau, Incorporated, 
Columbus, Ohio, we report on an excellent and interest- 
ing program held there recently. It might be a good 
suggestion for local retail credit associations. 

Credit and collection executives have many occasions 
to use the law courts. Better understanding of the legal 
machinery on the part of credit men, and a better under 
standing on the part of judges and other court officials of 
the problems of the retailer leads to greater cooperation. 

Columbus members of the Credit Management Divi- 
sion of the Retail Merchants Credit Bureau, some 60 of 
them, were guests recently of The Honorable John 
Matthias, Presiding Judge of the Municipal Court of 
Columbus. The occasion was a regular session of the 
Columbus Debtors Court. 
on garnishments, trusteeships and judgment debtor ex 


Regularly scheduled hearings 


aminations were conducted. 

Following the court session the credit managers were 
taken on a tour of the offices of the Bailiff, Assignment 
Commissioner and the Judges. 

The entire group then adjourned to a downtown 
Columbus hotel for lunch with the court officials as guests 
of the credit managers. 

A question-and-answer period on what had been seen 
and heard at the morning Court session rounded out a 
most enlightening program on what happens when credit 
extension misfires. 

Mr. Hale reports that this particular meeting proved 
to be one of the most interesting ever held in Columbus. 
He pointed out that the court officials seemed to be espe 


cially interested in the credit executives’ side of the 


various problems discussed. 


Shown above, left to right, are: Robert Benjamin, assign 
ment commissioner; Joe Enright, bailiff; Judge John Mat 


thias and Judge Wayne Fogle, Columbus municipal court; 


and Wilhelmina Holtzman, Retail Credit Managers. 


The meeting, first of its kind in the history of the 
Municipal Court, was made possible through the coopera- 
tion of Judge Matthias; Judge Wayne Fogle; Assign 
ment Commissioner, Robert Benjamin; and Bailiff, Joe 
Enright, all of the Municipal Court staff. 

Miss Wilhelmina Holtzman, Chairman, Mr. Richard 
Miles, Program Chairman, and Miss M. Louise Visin 
tine, Secretary of the Credit Bureau, were in charge of all 
the arrangements. 

Here is a program suggestion that holds great possibili 
ties for other cities. The value of such a program can 
hardly be overestimated. 

Mr. Hale will gladly answer any specific questions if 
you write him at 8 East Broad Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


Make Full Use of Your CREDIT WORLD 


SEVERAL local retail credit association program 
chairmen have told us they consider The Creprr Worip 
a most valuable source of topics for discussion at meetings. 
Interesting and stimulating meetings usually result when 
down-to-earth matters relating to retail credit manage 
ment and departmental operation are presented. 

Each issue of The Crepir WorLp contains many items 
that can be used as the basis for a forum type meeting. 
The feature articles, for instance, often contain thought- 
provoking statements that offer a fruitful field for de 
tailed discussion. Opinions are frequently expressed that 
only present one side of the picture. Discussion of those 
statements and opinions opens the way for the presenta 
tion of other and perhaps different viewpoints. 

Such regular ménthly features of The Crepir Worip 
as Credit Department Letters, and For the Smaller Busi 
nessman, and others, express views on which there might 
well be room tor considerable debate. The letter illus 
trations too, might be constructively criticized for the 
benefit of all the members. 

The suggestion comes to us from one local association 
program chairman that a committee of three be appointed 
each month to read with especial care and thoroughness 
the current issue of The Crepir Worip. Each member 
ot the committee then selects one item using it as the basis 
for a ten-minute presentation to the entire group. After 
each presentation, and discussion following, the almost 
certain result would be that other topics for future dis 
cussion would be suggested. 

Some credit bureau managers put The Crepir Worip 
to full use by noting certain articles or items and refer 
ring to them in their bulletins, giving month of issue and 
page number, as recommended reading for each member 

In these changing times, and with unusual problems 
facing us, it is more than ever desirable that local retail 
credit associations seek every opportunity for improvement 
in handling practical retail credit matters. 
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Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

The following officers and directors of the Credit 
Granters’ Association of ‘Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, were elected for the year 1952-1953: President, 
Donald S$. Dove, Aluminum Goods Ltd.; Vice President 
Lewis E. Cutter, Henry Birks & Sons Ltd.; Secretary, 
Carl B. Flemington, Credit Bureau of Greater Toronto; 
and Treasurer, Martin T. McKee, Credit Bureau of 
Greater Toronto. Directors: Blake A. Cockburn, The 
Robert Simpson Co. Ltd.; Nancy Buchanan, Credit Bu 
reau of Greater Toronto; L. A. Carmichael, Henry 
Morgan & Co. Ltd.; C. §. Davies, T. Eaton Co. Ltd.; 
R. A. Grant, John Northway & Son Ltd.; C. A. Hines, 
Belle-Ewart Ice & Fuel Co.; H. L. Hulme, Aluminum 
Goods Ltd.; W. G. Snell, Robert Simpson Co. Ltd.; 
D. L. Thorne, Heintzman & Co. Ltd.; Ruth C. Wilde, 
Household Finance Corp.; and E. L. Zoeger, Sun Oil 
Co. Ltd. 

Chewelah, Washington 

The new officers of the Chewelah Credit Association, 
Chewelah, Washington, are as follows: President, War 
ren Nelson, Nelson’s Hardware; Vice President, Pat 
Bryan, Bryan’s Carter Service; Secretary, Mildred Gim- 
ple, Credit Bureau of Stevens County; and Treasurer, 
Henry Foos, Chewelah Transfer. Directors: Al Birge, 
Birge Hardware; and Frank Lehrman, Lehrman Garage. 


Albany, Georgia 

The newly elected officers and directors of the Albany 
Retail Credit Association, Albany, Georgia, are: Presi 
dent, M. J. Savelle, Jr., Savelle Jewelry Co.; First Vice 
President, W. J. Boswell, Mutual Loan & Investment 
Co.; Second Vice President, Miss B. Pennington, Rosen 
berg Department Store; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs 
Clara C. Conroy, Albany Merchants Association. Di 
rectors: William English, Motor Contract Co.; Clyde 
Dean, Citizens & Southern Bank; and Charles M. Dun 
can, Southward Finance Co. 


Davenport, Iowa 

At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association, 
Davenport, lowa, the following officers and directors 
were elected: President, T. Edward Koehler, lowa-Illi 
nois Gas and Electric Company; Vice President, James 
Murphy, M. L. Parker Co.; Secretary, Amy J. Thele 
man, Petersen-Harned-Von Maur; and Treasurer, Mar- 
jorie Caldwell, Business Service Co. Directors: Willard 





Notice 
The National Office should receive a list of the names 
of the new officers and directors of local associations for 
their files. They should be sent immediately after they 
are elected to office. Send them to: Arthur H. Hert 
Secretary, National Retail Credit Association, 375 Jack- 
son Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
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King, Davenport Bank & Trust Co.; Anne M. Barg- 
mann, Vogel & Bargmann Coal Co.; Margaret Beattie, 
Credit Bureau of Davenport; Elmer Jansen, Jansen’s 
Jewelry; and Hayes A. Truedson, Guardian Finance Co. 
Amarillo, Texas 

The new officers of the Amarillo Credit Association, 
Amarillo, Texas, are: President, O. D. Stallard, Free- 
man Finance Co.; First Vice President, Roy DeRieux, 
Fyfe Cement Co.; Second Vice President, J. A. Gilmer, 
Phillips Petroleum Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Directors: V. H. Oliphint, 
Blackburn Brothers; John Glasgow, Borden Company; 
Mrs. Georgia Morrow, Montgomery-Ward & Co.; and 
Phil Reppert, Reppert Lumber Co. 


Leo Simpson, Bentley's. 


Chicago, Illinois 

At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association 
of Cook County, Chicago, Illinois, the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, Russell B. 
Mitchell, Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co.; Vice Presi- 
dent, Wallis G. Hocker, Charles A. Stevens & Co.; 
Treasurer, Ray Brin, First Finance Co.; and Secretary, 
Carl S. Hobbet, Credit Bureau of Cook County. Di- 
rectors: Paul Brownell, Wm. Y. Gilmore & Sons; 
George Gersten, Mandel Brothers; J. C. Gilliland, 
Alden’s; Robert Goehmann, Arrow Petroleum; Virginia 
Gay, Madigan Brothers; R. M. Hartle, Morris B. Sachs, 
Inc.; M. J. Hirschenbein, General Camera Co.; L. W. 
Hunt, American National Bank; Emil Jacobs, Erie 
Clothing Co.; J. F. Ryan, Peterson Furniture; and D. 
W. Youngers, Standard Oj! Co. 

Boston, Massachusetts 

The Retail Credit Association of Boston, Boston, 
Massachusetts, have elected the following officers and 
directors for the coming year: President, James A. 
Mawn, Gulf Oil Corp.; First Vice President, Frances 
Hernan, Massachusetts General Hospital; Second Vice 
President, Frank L. Mullett, Boston Edison Co.; Secre 
tary, William J. Starr, Credit Bureau of Greater Boston ; 
and Treasurer, Rowe A. Gladwin, retired. Directors: 
William J. Kirby, Gilchrist Co.; Bernard Eyges, Louis, 
Inc.; and Alexander Harding, John H. Pray & Sons Co. 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 

At the second annual meeting of the Retail Credit 
Association of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut, the 
following officers and directors were elected for 1952- 
1953: President, Raymond Goebel, New England Coal 
& Coke Co.; Vice President, Paul Newton, Bridgeport 
Peoples Savings Bank; Treasurer, Harry Friedman, 
Arcade Dress Shop; and Secretary, Walter H. Kerr, 
Bridgeport Credit Rating Bureau. Directors: Ethel 
Norkates, Howland Dry Goods Co.; Nicholas Badamo, 
Outiet Millinery Co.; and Sidney Hoftman, Michael 
Hoffman Fuel Co. 





Sales Promotions—Office Procedures 
Credit & Collection Problems 


Some Simple Figure Guideposts 


OST smaller businessmen shy away from statistics. 

Statistics imply to them costly, unnecessary, and 
perhaps somewhat mysterious research. They feel theirs 
a personal sort of business, too small to need or support 
involved mathematical procedures. 

To a certain extent this is true. The elaborate statis- 
tical work necessary to the big operation has little place in 
the small store set-up. However, the smaller businessman 
does definitely need a few simple operating figures, easily 
obtained and understood, as guideposts to keep him on 
the right and profitable path in extending credit. It is 
surprising to know how many smaller businessmen lack 
even these. 

We heard the statement made recently at a Consumer 
Credit Clinic that the smaller businessman should “get 
in or get out of the credit business.” This is startling, but 
good advice. It means that the smaller businessman, if 
he wants to obtain the maximum benefits of credit ex- 
tension, should go all the way, and do so with a positive 
approach. 

Smaller stores tend to “drift’’ into credit granting. 
First one customer asks for credit accommodations and 
then another until the merchant finds himself doing a 
sizable volume credit without full realization of the fact. 
Hence, he has no defined credix, policy and no set pro- 
cedures. Credit is granted, and collections followed, on a 
hit or miss basis. 

Most authorities in the credit management field agree 
that it is best to offer credit facilities on a general basis 
under a pre-determined policy, and set up workable sys- 
tems to control it, or to not extend credit at all. 

Assuming that a merchant decides to go all the way in 
credit extension, he will then have to make a few de- 
cisions. The answers to such questions as the following 
will, in effect, be his operating credit policv. What 
amount of credit business does he want to do? Where 
does he want his store to be creditwise five or ten years 
from now? What amount of credit business can he 
profitably afford to carry? What kind, or kinds, of credit 
shall he offer his customers? What credit terms shall be 
set? What collection procedure shall he adopt? This is 
the skeleton framework of a credit policy, enough for all 
ordinary purposes. 

It is emphasized that attainable and practical goals be 
set, together with a time-table for their realization 
Then, having set the goals, some method of evaluating 
progress toward accomplishment of them must be estab 
lished. The following are the basic and minimum statis 
tical yardsticks necessary to measure progress: 


1. Percentage of credit to total sales. Such a figure, 


compiled monthly, will show trends and reveal progress 
toward the objective. The figure should be broken down 
by types of credit, if more than one kind of credit is 
offered. 

2. Number of new accounts opened. The net number 
of accounts added to the customer list, month by month, 
will establish patterns of credit sales activity and show 
the results of any credit sales promotion efforts. 

3. Number of accounts rejected. This figure, taken 
into consideration with the number of accounts opened, 
will show the general quality of credit applicants, and also 
reveal the degree of acceptance of “border-line” accounts 
by those passing on new credit applications. 

4. Collection percentage. Certainly one of the most 
indispensable of all statistical guideposts. This valuable 
statistic is easily obtained by determining the percentage 
of the amount of money collected during the month to 
the total amount outstanding on the first of the month. 
When sufficient experience has been accumulated, collec 
tion trends become clear, and local, trade, seasonal, and 
other variations measured. Comparisons may be made 
with other similar stores by study of the figures made 
available by the Federal Reserve Board, and by the 
COLLECTION SCOREBOARD appearing — every 
month in The Creprr Wor p. 

5. Age analysis of accounts receivable. This is another 
essential guidepost. Age analysis has been discussed many 
times in The Crepit Wor p so details are not necessary 
here. Any retailer desiring further information on this 
point, please write. 

6. Bad debt loss record. An analysis of the accounts 
charged-off to Profit and Loss yields important informa 
tion about the firm’s credit policy, effectiveness of the 
collection procedure and many other illuminating side- 
lights on the operation generally. The amount of bad 
debt losses can also be compared with figures available 
from governmental and other sources. 

Thus we have highlighted half a dozen statistical 
guideposts we deem most essential to the smaller business 
man. These six indexes can be easily and readily de- 
veloped by the smaller businessman, no involved technical 
research is necessary. They make all the difference be- 
tween fumbling and stumbling in the dark and traveling 
along a marked, well-lighted road. 

Each set of statistical data should be accumulated on a 
separate sheet and the appropriate figures added each 
month. They will measure the merchant's progress to- 
ward his defined goals. Also, they will sound clear warn 
ings of trouble should such develop. 

And this final word, it is a proved fact that should 
smaller businessmen get into difficulty it is usually because 
of two principal causes, too large and unbalanced inven 
tories, and too large and unhealthy accounts receivable. 
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4 “Your Credit Bureau” 





established, not only in our city but also in the surround- 
ing territories, and I also know when I place an account 
with them for collection it will be handled in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Although the credit bureau remits payments 
monthly, it is a good idea for all credit managers to re- 
view collection accounts at least twice a year. 

On the accounts that show inactivity, as far as pay- 
ments are concerned, make a list of them giving date the 
account was entered for collection with the credit bu- 
reau, the amount owing at that time and date of last 
payment received from the credit bureau. They will 
check their records and return the information to you as 
to what progress has been made. It is up to you at that 
time to recommend further action. We have an under- 
standing with our credit bureau in Syracuse; when an 
account is placed with them for collection, we feel every- 
thing possible has been done in the form of personal inter 
view and letters, to collect the account amiably. We re- 
quest that they send only one letter from their office and 
if results are not obtained either in payment of account 
in full, or an agreement reached as to how and when 
the balance will be paid, the account is then referred to 
an attorney whom we have designated as our collection 
attorney, working through the credit bureau. Our ac- 
counts do not go directly to the attorney. 

We want the credit bureau to have complete control 
of the collection account at all times, and the attorney is 
responsible to the bureau in the manner in which he col- 
lects the account, and also he remits to the bureau all 
payments received. They in turn remit to us. The 
recoveries on our collection accounts have been especially 
good. We feel that the collection department of the 
bureau is doing a good job because I can assure you any 
accounts they get from us are tough ones to collect. Even 
some of the stores in our city who do not use the col 
lection department of the bureau entirely, at least report 
to the bureau every time they have turned an account 
in for collection. That information is recorded on the 
customer's record and when an application for an account 
is received, you of course realize the value of that infor 
mation. 

The collection department of the credit bureau will 
notify you immediately of the bankruptcies, not responsi 
ble notices, etc., so how anybody can operate a satisfactory 
credit business without the aid of your credit bureau, 
both in the form of the credit bureau and the collection 
department, is beyond my reasoning. If you are not 


(Beginning on page 10.) eS 








already using the collection department of the credit 
bureau, why not try them out? Why not give them 
some of your collection accounts and compare the results 
with some of the agencies you are now using, such as 
collection returns and customer relationship? If you will 
do this, I am sure you will realize you have been missing 
the boat by allowing your accounts to be released to out- 
side agencies. 

I suggest you visit your credit bureau manager. Dis 
cuss the manner in which you would like your accounts 
handled and he will cooperate 100 per cent. I am not 
recommending that you release any account to the credit 
bureau or anyone else, that you can collect in your own 
office. Do not forget you are totally responsible for a 
large percentage of your collection accounts by allowing 
your customer to become involved to the extent that she 
is overbought. Also, if you do not have a consistent 
collection setup whereby accounts are contacted every 
thirty days when they are overdue, you are doing your 
self, the customer, and your company an injustice. If 
you allow a past-due account to remain on your books for 
four or five months without contact and then suddenly 
send that customer a threatening letter without any pre 
liminary work done, you may collect the account but you 
also have lost a customer. In most cases you are not 
even going to collect the account because you have been 
lax in your collection procedure and have given that cus 
tomer the idea she can pay when she gets ready and it is 
all right with you. Do not be one of the eager beavers 
who want to report a loss of less than one-eighth of one 
per cent on accounts receivable and think you have done 
a good job. You are apparently refusing some of the so 
called border-line cases you should have taken a chance 
on. Asa result you are turning business away. On the 
other hand do not be a “good time Charlie” and extend 
credit promiscuously and wind up with loss greater than 
one-fourth of one per cent of the total of your accounts 
receivable. If you do, you are too lax. 

Whether you are extending credit or attempting to 
collect a past-due account, you must use good judgment 
and be flexible enough to place yourself in the customer's 
position. Listen attentively and in a cooperative frame 
of mind to why she has not been able to pay her account. 
Suggest a plan and help her over a rough spot. To be 
come an efficient credit manager, you should have learned 
long ago the basic rules of extending credit and the use 
of psychology. whe 





Membership Committee 

President O. Willard Frieberg has appointed the fol 
lowing members on the Membership Committee for the 
coming year: Alexander Harding, John H. Pray & Sons, 
Boston, Mass., District 1; A. Harry Glogoft, Goldberg's 
Department Store, Trenton, N. J., District 2; Henry C. 
Alexander, Belk Brothers Co., Charlotte, N. C., District 
3; P. A. Howell, Hemenway-Johnson Furniture Co. 
Shreveport, La., District 4; Mrs. Carrie Thompson, Gil- 
more Brothers, Kalamazoo, Mich., District 5; E. G: 
Nordstrom, Petersen-Harned, Von Maur, Davenport, 
Iowa, District 6; J. R. McKee, The Palace Clothiers, 
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Tulsa, Okla., District 7; W. O. Perlick, Meacham’s, 
Fort Worth, Texas, District 8; J. A. Ward, Lovelace 
Clinic, Albuquerque, N. M., District 9; J. D. Hartup, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, Spokane, Wash., District 
10; Charles S$. Gallagher, Farmers Union Hardware, San 
Jose, Calif., District 11; Charles F. Sheldon, Credit 
Bureau of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Penna., District 12 
and George P. Johns, Credit Bureau of Decatur, De- 
catur, Ill., District 13. 

Membership prizes for the coming year will be in line 
with the ones presented at Washington in June. The 
list of prizes for the year ending May 31, 1953, will be 
announced in the September Crepir Wor p. 
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Friendship at Dawn 


NANCY BUCHANAN, Secretary, Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


GREAT POET, although perhaps I am prejudiced, 

once said, “A man’s a man for a’ that.” It has 
perpetually surprised me that he, in particular, should 
have indulged in such an outburst of masculine admira- 
tion, but it is consoling to think that, several years later, 
with the advent of Damon Runyon, “A gal’s a gal for 
a’ that’”’ would have been quite as rhymeful, as well as 
appropriate. 

Until the short space of some fifty years ago, when 
women, not from choice but from necessity, created a 
furor among the conventional by their determined efforts 
to obtain recognition, man was the shining light in the 
world’s work. The Miss Pilgrims of those days certainly 
deserve our approbation for it was, after all, they who 
experienced the rancor and the resentment created by 
their resolve to escape from what had been for them a 
one-sided life, in which any interests other than those of a 
domestic nature played little or no part. 


Determined Efforts to Obtain Recognition 

It would indeed be ironical if her present-day counteér- 
part, with all the advantages of now being accepted as an 
integral part of today’s world, were to fail her. This, 
however, has not been the case, as evidenced by the fact 
that the great majority of women are today taking every 
opportunity of reaping the benefits for which were so 
hard fought. Woman has been accepted, not as a copy 
of man, which is not her wish, but rather as his comple- 
ment and as such it is her bounden -duty to prove her 
worth. 

In our own particular field of endeavour, namely the 
credit profession, woman is playing an increasingly im- 
portant role, but in order to merit the trust imposed in 
her, no tinge of mediocrity must be permitted to impair 
her status as an efficient and essential part of the organ- 
ization. Clearly, whatever our job, we ought to know 
the first-rate, the best methods to employ. Unity is 
strength and cooperation is fundamental to the vitality 
and progress of any movement. ‘To weaken it, is to 
jeopardize our future and betray confidences. 

Mrs. Edith Shaw Johnson, a lady of imagination and 
foresight, was among the first to recognize the need for 
an organization which would develop and direct the 
energies of credit women in a way which would be of the 
utmost benefit both to her fellow-workers and to herself. 
The first Credit Women’s Breakfast Club was formed in 
1930, in Portland, Oregon, with the main idea of im- 
proving the standard of education of the female credit 
worker. Through the vision and courage of Mrs. John- 
son and her contemporaries, opportunities never before 
offered women have been extended, opening the doorway 
to advancement and progress. 

Since 1930, over one hundred and forty clubs have been 
organized in the United States and at the present moment 
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there are in existence in Canada, ten active and energetic 
member clubs. The first club to be formed in Canada 
was in Vancouver and in subsequent years, through the 
enthusiasm and enterprise of ambitious women, groups 
have formulated in Toronto, Montreal, London, Wind- 
sor, Edmonton, Calgary, Victoria, Ottawa and Winnipeg. 

In August of 1944, T. L. Robinette, K.C., Robert 
Simpson Company, Limited, Toronto, during the sessions 
of a conference in Winnipeg, conceived the idea of pro- 
moting a Credit Women's Breakfast Club and toward 
the end of the year presented his thoughts to those at- 
tending the annual meeting of the Association. The out- 
come of this was the beginning of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club of Toronto. The first meeting of the 
newly formed Club was held on that historic, never-to- 
be-forgotten morning of the “Big Storm,” December 12, 
1944, when it appeared that the elements were conspiring 
to ruin the new club. That memorable morning, twenty- 
four courageous young women battled their way through 
the snow to attend that inaugural meeting. 

The Club meets at 7:45 a.m. on the Second Tuesday 
of each month and it is considered a privilege rather than 
an effort to attend even at that early hour. These meet- 
ings take various forms, sometimes a panel discussion, 
sometimes a guest speaker, in fact any means through 
which a better understanding of the fundamentals of 
credit work may be obtained. 

Each individual member of the Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Club seeks to enrich her own life by study of the 
lives, problems and accomplishments of other executive 
women. Only in this way can we learn the causes of 
problems and failures. We believe that credit women 
have a real contribution to make to their employers and 
to their community and that the Breakfast Club is the 
logical medium for our services. 


An International Association of Women 

Only an all-compelling aim, and objectives rooted in a 
deep desire to achieve can justify the existence of an In- 
ternational Association of women in a world of ever in- 
creasing demands upon time and strength. Allegiance to 
the principles of our organization is our aspiration and 
inspiration and it is the earnest endeavour of our mem- 
bers to maintain this interest. 

The principles and ideals of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club: 

To practice that fundamental honesty which is the 

foundation of all worthy endeavour in our daily experi- 

ences. 

To incorporate in the discharge of duty, the cardinal 

policy of good business justice. 

To give the best service possible to the limit of one’s 

ability. 

To promote harmony in everyday contacts, realizing 
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end of the year. This should increase the demand for 
credit from this segment of consumer goods. 

7. Recent .wage increases will reduce dividends and 
thus slightly change the distribution of income. This will 
increase buying power of wage earners. Entertainment, 
food and luxury items should tend to benefit the most. 

8. Construction, particularly in California, may reach 
higher levels than has been anticipated. 

9. Defense expenditures, to be made from nearly $50 
billion available to the Armed Forces, but not yet com- 
mitted, should have a definite effect on over-all business 
activity in California. 

10. The growth of the West in general, and California 
in particular, goes on at a high level. Everywhere in the 
State, new families are arriving and, for the most part, 
they represent an extremely worth-while, potentially pro- 
ductive and economically desirable addition to our con 
sumer group. 

What does all this add up to? In my opinion just this: 


First: we have every prospect for a continuation of 
present high employment levels. 

Second: we have over-all consumer income holding at 
present levels, generally, with some indication of increases 
in a number of industrial wage-earner fields, and 

Third: we have an increased savings, even after taxes, 
for most consumer segments. 

Now, in the face of these plus factors covering jobs, 
income, and savings, we have one negative, and that is 
the tendency of consumers to hold back or restrain their 
buying in many areas and lines. The result is a buyer’s 
market in many lines. 

What does this mean in the retail field? Just one thing, 
if you are in one of these lines. Jt is time to start selling. 
You might say that no one has ever stopped selling, be- 
cause your firms are serving customers every day, and that 
is selling. But, is it selling in the aggressive, constructive, 


and progressive sense of the word? Or is it just an easy- 
going exchange of merchandise or service, in return for 
money or an 1.0.U.? 

I think you will agree with me that we have to forget 
about “‘soft” selling and go back to “hard” selling, or 
what I like to call “sustained total” selling. This is 
nothing more than selling that goes on all day long, every 
day, and that involves every member of the organization. 
Selling, in the best sense of the word, is helping people 
make the buying decisions for goods or services that will 
be most beneficial to them in the long run. 

Since “sustained total” selling should involve the entire 
store organization, it naturally includes those responsible 
for the promotion, handling, approval, and supervision of 
consumer credit. ‘There are some people, no doubt, who 
limit their concept of consumer credit to mere approval 
and supervision, but consumer credit is more than that. 
It should include the promotional policies and plans that 
are employed to encourage the use of consumer credit. 
In a time of shifting store and brand loyalties, of de- 
centralized retailing and multiplying suburban shopping 
centers, the right promotion of consumer credit can create 
another bond between the shopper and the store. It can, 
more often than not, help in the process of turning oc- 
casional buyers into loyal customers. 

Consumer credit is not an instrument for the passive 
defense of the status quo. Consumer credit is something 
to work with; something to build with and something to 
win with. As you individually look ahead in your own 
jobs to the challenge of the coming months, I hope you 
will keep this one thought in your mind and that is: The 
outlook for consumer credit is just exactly what you make 
it. 

The opportunity is there. Take advantage of it, be- 
cause through the constructive promotion of consumer 
credit, you can do your part to sharpen our selling tools 
to help defeat the apathy of the buyer’s market. week 





that happiness is one of the major objectives of life. 

To premote the recognition of merit and ability in 

fellow-workers. 

To realize the value of clear thinking. 

To uphold with sincere dignity and tolerant conviction, 

the objectives of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, 

on all occasions. 

The objectives are: 

To promote mutual understanding, cultivate friendly 

relationship and foster the solidarity of women who are 

actively engaged in the credit profession. 

To maintain a harmonious relationship between credit 

departments of the various firms represented and the 

local Credit Bureau. 

To foster the aims and ideals of the Associated Credit 

Bureaus of Canada. 

To stimulate education in the practice and procedure 

of credits. 

Let us apply these principles and objectives, approach- 
ing the future with ‘Faith, Vision and Courage.” 

Since the inception of the Toronto Club, we have had 
the honour of being presided over by efficient and qualified 


women from various classifications of trade. Our fiest 
President was Mrs. Evelyn Elias, Ostrander’s Limited, 
who held office during the 1944-45 season. Then fol- 
lowed Mrs. Eleanor Little of the Robert Simpson Com- 
pany, Limited, in 1945-46, Frances Pargeter of Moffats, 
Limited, in 1946-47, Mrs. Anne Brick, Public Finance 
Corporation, in 1947-48, Mary Davidson, Personal Loan 
Department, The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 1948-49, 
Olive Holmes, The Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., 1949-50, 
Mrs. Hazel Sanders, Henry Birks & Son (Ont.) Ltd., 
1950-51, and at present Ruth C. Wilde, Household 
Finance Corporation of Canada, is holding office. With 
the inspiration imparted to us by our Presidents, we look 
forward with optimism to the future. 

In addition to the orthodox procedure carried out by 
the Club, we also engage in social activities and for the 
past several years have held ourselves responsible for the 
maintenance of a bed in the Queen Mary Hospital in 
Weston. Various activities are carried out, such as our 
Annual Bridge, which aid in the accumulating of reserves 
necessary to the expense of such a project and enable us 
to procure those extras which add to the comfort and 
happiness of our patient. week 
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Fe A 
Srom the Pros ident 


F: IRTUNATE are those who were able to attend our International Con 
sumer Credit Conference at Washington, D. C., or any conference of the 
National Retail Credit Association. There are the direct benefits to the credit 
manager in the exchange of information, ideas, and experiences. The at 
tendance at District and National Conferences gives credit department per- 
sonnel a broadened perspective in the field of consumer credit, and a broader 
conception of credit in merchandising 

The importance of credit transactions in building sound sales volume 
and establishing valuable and continuing contacts is steadily increasing. To 
encourage the broadest use of consumer credit consistent with sound business 
principles and the welfare of the community is invaluable too as an aid in 
good customer relationship and public relations 

The answer to the availability of qualified credit personnel is the en 
couragement of the development of credit courses in colleges and universities 
and the establishment of credit study groups to supplement training on the 
job. Local credit associations or credit bureaus sponsoring educational 
courses should feel free to seek the assistance and advice of our Educational 
Director in the conduct of credit schools 

Individual interest, incentive, and responsibility, together with knowl 
edge and training in sound credit principles and procedures, professional 
ethics and retail credit sales management, will contribute immeasurably 
to the recognition of credit granters on a professional level by manage 
ment - 

The key words of our Code of Ethics are, to encourage, to protect, to 
educate, to counsel, and to cooperate 


The sound extension of consumer credit requires cooperation between 
the retailer, the banker, the credit bureau, in the interchange of credit in 
formation and the discussion of local credit problems. Active local associa 
tions and expanded district conferences will lead to an increased interest in 
the National Retail Credit Association and the value of its activities. 


And read The Crepir Worip. By regular reading of our publication 
you will become increasingly aware of its value, the progress which is being 
made in its appeal, and its special features. To further increase its effective 
ness you are urged to submit suggestions and materials of both general and 
spec ial interest to our members 


President 
National Retail Credit Association 



























































Ques 
s? Here is a 
your needs. 


account 
specially for 


To assist Credit Departments in performing a more efficient credit 
control on past due accounts, we have several times during the past 
few years revised the Age Analysis form reproduced below. Over 
2,000,000 have been sold to date, testifying to its success. 

It is especially effective for smaller stores for use in collection 
follow-up and freezing accounts. 

The size is 91.” x 12” and they are padded 100 to a pad. Prices: 
100, $1.25; 500, $4.50; 1,000, $8.50. Postage extra. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Order Age Analysis Form No. 721, today, from your 
Credit Bureau or National Office. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Avenue St. Louis 5, Mo. 





ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AGE ANALYSIS 
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MONTH OF 
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q t control accounts past due more than 6¢ days er ae 
oot condition shesid be reperted te the Credit = reese Form 721—National Retail Credit Association—Saint Louis 














On: sale of over four hundred thousand during the past year is con 


clusive testimony of the popularity of this form. Increase the efficiency 


of your department by ordering a supply immediately! 

The actual size of the form (reproduced below) is 6 inches by 9 inches 
Printed in one color. Blocked in pads of 100. Prices: 100, $1.00; 590, $4.00; 
and 1,000, $7.00. usta { 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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